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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Bpes the most pleasant conditions the new 
boat of the Boston Floating Hospital made 
its first trip on August 15th, with eighty-five 
patients in the permanent wards and one hun- 
dred day patients on the upper deck. The boat, 
or rather the charity it represents, is in every 
way favorably known in the city of its home. 
For the benefit of readers in other places it may 
be explained that the Floating Hospital is a 
hospital boat for the care and treatment of sick 
children under six years of age, and the instruc- 
tion of mothers in their care. It makes daily 
trips down the harbor during the months of 
July, August and September. It treats both 
permanent and day patients, was founded es- 
pecially for those who could not afford to pay 
for its services, and is supported entirely by 
voluntary gifts. 

The suffering of babies in hot weather, in 
the poorer quarters of the city, suggested the 
need of such an institution, and the New York 
Floating Hospital—which, however, receives 
day patients only—supplied some precedents 
for its organization and management. During 


1894 five experimental trips were made on a)" 


hired barge. In 1897 the barge Clifford was 
purchased and equipped to accommodate two 
hundred patients. Within four years it was 
outgrown, and the new boat, which cost about 
one hundred thousand dollars, nearly half of it 
contributed before the craft was completed, 
began to be a hope now happily realized. The 
boat has four decks, is one hundred and seventy- 
one feet long and forty-four feet beam, with 
a steel hull, and is as well provided against 
the perils of water and fire as a boat can be. 
It will take care of nearly half as many more 
patients as the old boat; and if the work was 
not handicapped, as so many worthy charities 
are, by lack of funds, the management would 
have nothing left for which to wish. 

One of the cover-page pictures shows the old 
and new boats together, by way of effective 
contrast, and the other picture gives some idea 
of the size and graceful proportions of the new 
boat. ® 


he Connecticut berry crop is the largest ever then 


known, it is said. Housewives who are 
necustomed to put up bilberries, blueberries and 
blackberries have canned more than ever before. 
Painful stories circulate, of farmers who have 
taken many crates to market, have been unable 
to dispose of them at any price, and, carrying 
them home again, have fed them to the pigs. 
And yet, perhaps it might be argued on the 
pig’s behalf, that that faithful friend of the 
farmer fairly earns occasional luxuries and 
delicacies and gets very few. 
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eam so fortunate as to own any of Paul 

Revere’s silver treasure it as the apple of 
the eye, and the bells cast by Revere, though 
not priced by the pennyweight, have also a 
value which is probably destined to increase. 
Revere cast the bell which for more than a cen- 
tury has hung in the belfry of a church at 
Warren, Rhode Island. Recently it cracked 
and was taken down to be recast, and then the 
pride of its possessors became apparent. The 
church appointed a special committee to go 
with the bell to Troy, New York, and watch 
it while it was being broken.up, melted and 
remolded. ® 


heelmen will remember that, when the 
bicycle was a novelty, they had to strug- 

gle for rights which, very few years later, were 
conceded without argument and as a matter of 
course, Automobilists are now passing through 
somewhat the same phase of experience, but 
there are signs that between them, and drivers of 
other vehicles and the authorities, a better feeling 
is growing. Ina city near Boston, where fifty 
arrests for fast driving were made last year, 
not one has been recorded this summer—which 
means, of course, that the men in the motor- 
cars are matching consideration with carefulness 
and courtesy. In another near-by city, Melrose, 
these principles seem to have been applied from 
the first. It is stated that never since the intro- 


duction of the automobile has there been an 
Many 


arrest for exceeding the speed-limit. 





warnings have been given; but so well have 
they been heeded that it has never been neces- | 


| sary to act upon a repetition of the offense—a | 
|fact that seems extremely creditable to all 


& 


concerned. 
H° is a brave man as well as a just who, 
when he makes a mistake, is willing to 
‘‘own up’’—especially if it costs him money. 
In a city in southern Massachusetts, a year 
ago, a man was arrested and fined thirty dollars 
for the alleged larceny of a bicycle which his 
employer had loaned him, and which, the em- 
ployé said, had been taken by another person, 
broken, and thrown away. The other man, 
the actual offender, returned to the city a few 
days ago, was arrested on complaint of the man 
who had been fined, and admitted that his state- 
ment of the case was true. At once the judge 
apologized, and refunded from his own pocket 
that thirty dollars which, the year before, he 
had required the accused man to pay. 
& © 
APPLYING A FAMILIAR PRINCIPLE. 
hile Judge MeGibbon’s wife was giving a 
meal to the forlorn-looking ‘‘hobo’’ who 
had appeared at the kitchen door and asked for 
something to eat, the judge was trying to ‘‘draw 
him out.’’ 


“*I suppose you =. a good deal of travelling, 
don’t you ?’’ jhe asked 

“Ses, mr,” ’ answered the tramp, who seemed 
to be a man of more than ordinary intelligence 
for one of his profession. 

‘Do much riding on the cars?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, when they’ll let me.’’ 

**Ride mostly on freight-cars, I presume. oes 

‘*Yes—and sometimes under ’em.’ 

‘When the conductors or brakemen find you 
on their trains they make you get off ?’’ 

**That’s what they — do.’’ 

‘Once in a while you find a kind-hearted 
brakeman who pretends not to see you and lets 
you ride, don’t you?’’ 

**Yes, sir; that happens sometimes.’’ 
“Do ys ‘find the railways all alike in that 


oe all of ’em. , Some of the lines ain’t as 
strict as the others.’ 

**And when you strike ‘one of that kind you 
keep going, do you? 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said the professional tourist, his 
swarthy face wrinkling intoa smile. ‘‘ t’s 
what you call follering along the line of least 
resistance, ain’t it?’’ 
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INDIAN FOOT - RACING. 


Anon the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona customs of a remote past are still 
held in honor, and are observed in a more or 
less public manner. Their tribal festivals are 
celebrated with games of their own devising, 
and these afford rare opportunity for the study 
of Indian character. An English traveller, 
Colonel Bridges, describes the races as he wit- 
nessed them at Taos some years ago. 


A course of a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
yards is marked out, and lined by — 
Nt each end stand twelve ‘ ‘braves, ’’ 


a int, with patches o eco 
site weal gi ames and 


on ir ri 
legs. One starts from either end, with gums 


ie pay pty ite side and 
back. As soon as he is own circle, 
the second starts. 

By this means it will be seen that the contest 
is very exciting, as the race is not decided until 
the twenty-four have completed runs. 
The chances of each side 3 constantly fluctu- 
ating with the fresh runners, first one side and 
the other getting the start. Each side 
must, course, wait to start a fresh brave 
until the one running on their side gets back. 

The spectators arm themselves with green 
boughs, and with these they encouragingly flick 
the runners of their own tribe, shouting to them 
at the same time. 

* & 


REST FOR THE BRAIN. 


he young minister looked with both favor 

and sympathy at the hard-working parish- 
ioner who never failed to be in her pew on 
Sunday, rain or shine. 


‘*Tt’s an inspiration to me to see you there,’’ 
he said, with enthusiasm ; ‘‘to think that there’s 
at least one person who gets enough out of the 
Sunday-morning service never to lose it, though 
it must be sometimes hard for her to go.’’ 

**T wouldn’t miss going eg anything,’’ said 
the little woman, earnest “It’s a real rest 
to me to know that Su ay ’s coming, and I 
ean go to church, and just sit there and think 
of nothing. ’’ 














Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientikc, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department, 





The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


128 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 40 years. Special t 
Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools, Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $200 in prizes for 
1906-7. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, ncipal. 
Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, 420i} ton Nake 
Prepares for college or se ientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in P ay ysies, C nena? and 


Biology. New Athigee ¢ Field, & m te aw straightawa: 
track. 6th year. M! SawYER M.. Principal. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 

eaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Tinea ere. * Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F. Jamaica Plain, 


Connecticut Literary Institution, 
SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 
Private School for Boys. Located in beautiful New 
England village. 74th year opens Sept. 12th. $300, $400. 
RALPH K. BEARCHE, A. M., Principal. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci oe al, Electrical En- 
pineetins, Cc cee Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

. Elective courses in i“ uages, Sciences, 
History, ete. eg! me! te ecessary expenses 
about ayear. Geo ows, Orono,Me. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 

ith year. Combines equipment and instruction of 

the large school with personal inspiration of the 

small. New building with gymnasium and swimming 

bath. Past year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. The Secretary. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-seventh year opens 
September 19th. Ample or tion in actual practice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 
Near City Hospital, eat AV enue, BOSTON, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tifie School and _ Business. 

Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock 
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Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 


Kent’s Hill, Maine. 

—-> ing f= OPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 11,1906. College Pre- 
Normal, Art, Music and Business 

ine Tuildines:t healthy location, two hours from Port- 
land and six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue; 
mention this paper. REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, iden 











NORWICH UNIVERSITY, 
Northfield, Vt. 


A man’s college with military 
discipline,instruction and practice 
threugnent the entire course. 

: Arts, Sci . E gi ing. 
For Pull Stiouation Aldress the Secretary. 











Illus. pamphlet sent free. | 
Ridge Hall, Wellesley | 


{ mons of Desi 


School of the MUSEUM of FINE ARTS, 


COURSES ana Sete c Loa ‘D rawing and 

Fainting, E. C, Tarbell, F. W. Benson, Phi Hale, 
itodelinig, B. L. Pratt: Anatom 
Philip Hales Pe erspes tive, A. K. Coens patomy, 
Howard Walker, Director. 

PS—Paige and C ummings Foreign 
Helen Hamblen, Gardner and ten 

Prizes a money awarded in 
sist YEAR 
address the ‘Manager, Alice F. Brooks. 


HOLARSE 
Mn a 
other Scholarships; 
each department. 
For and 














GT, Zo LEARN 


Wireless Morse 
AT nosTey TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
20 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Branches: a Main St., Worcester ; Framingham Busi- 
ness College, South Framingham, Mass. Catalogue. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like ea een thorough and efficient trainin 
in eve artment of a broad culture, a loya 
and Ht as school spirit. Liberal cudowtneat 
permits li Seon terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Ina healthy | and beautiful a. 25 miles from Boston. 











ome of 1905 at a large 
expense. Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. ‘Two years’ course for High School graduates. 


Art and Music studios. Students from 14 states. For 
catalogue, address, 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Principal. 











38th Year begins September 27th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, ete., may be had on 
application to 

DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 














TILTON 





For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training in all — propegetery for college +3 or 


business life. a Elocution. Beautifully 
located amid the foot-hillsof the e White Mountains, 
the school has ali the natural oe = —_ 
Geveticn, pure air and water. New 
sium will contain shower yt 

ball cage and swimmin Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. large and 
increasing endowment keeps the rates unusually 
low. For catalogue and booklet of views, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 


Lonting *Tileys, 























Ghe Colby Academy, 


New London, N. H. 

Beautiful location. Altitude 1,365 feet. Strong 
teachers. Laboratories. Library. Athletic field. 
Gymnasium. Vigorous, attractive school life. 
Broad courses for college, technical school, busi- 
ness, music. Certificate privilege from leading 
colleges. Expense $160; $210. Fifty-fourth year. 
Catalogue. J, ©, Wellman, A. B., Principal. 








STATE NORMAL \L. SCHOOL, 


For the enna preparation of teachers 
for public schools. Unsurpassed facilities = 
practice-teaching in actual ongoing sch 
Tuition and use of all books free. 
Examination for admission, Sept. llth and 
s 


12th. For catalogue one circular givi 4 
information, address E. RUSSELL, Princi ~~ 
CAR RIA AAR AAI 











Sones the Eiontag Departments : 


of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 
School (Degrees A. 3. and B. D.) 


The The Diviclty 


The Engineering De; D B. S. 
re ake Scoot (Deares MB) ) 
The Denta gree D. M 


The B Brouficid-Pearson Sch School. Gone pcted with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all departments of the College. 

‘or Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 























Before choosing your life's wei 
crowded, and that it offers good rewards to the painstaking and ambitious. 


bBRADFORD DURFEE TEXTILE 


& write for further information. 


ac 


* Fall River © Mass # 
Offers to young men practical instruction in 
all branches of the Cotton Industry, gestion 


them eventually to fill -pa 
such as Dane oP Corin 
Dyeing Senin 


Weavin 

of Textile Mills ; Mae hes height of their ambition 
being to become Mill Superintendents. Others 
of our graduates enter the employ of Commission 
Houses and develop their positions to good sala- 
ried ones. same may also be said of those 
who enter the employ of Chemists or Dyeworks. 
Remember that the textile field is not 
J. W. Bailey, Principal. 





















RICKER CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 


Healthful location. Pulmonary” diseases very rar 
Graduates as mom New England “colleges on cor. 


tificate. very low, need n 
eas poard. 7 tion. ‘and books. tor the yeu ‘Apply to 


ELCH, Principal, HOULTON, 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Incorporated by leading educators. Nine months’ 
preparatory and three years’ training in all depart- 
ments of Nursing. Term <oene October Ist. 
months’ vacation annuall Apply to the Principal, 

Massachusetts Ave., MER, Mass. 


Chauncy Hall School 


458 Boyiston St., Boston. 
(Opposite Mass. Inst. of Technology.) 


Makes a specialty of thorough 
preparation of young men for the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
And Other Scientific Schools. 
Able and ambitious graduates of grammar 
schools fitted in three years. 
Reasonable Rates of Tuition. 
Excellent Gymnasium agement 


Call or write. Office hours. Seventy- 
ninth year opens September ‘ mth. 











HAGAR & KURT, Principals. 











HLS: COWELL, AM. Pr 































For Young Men and ; 
Young Women. Rs? 

Location among the ff: 
hills of Northern Central 
Massachusetts. 1,100 feet 
above sea-level. Two 
hours’ ride from Boston. 
Modern Buildings. Sev- 
eral Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Depart- 
ments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large 
Gymnasium. New Ath- f:; 
letic Field. Certificate <7) 
Admits to Leading Col- [i* 
leges. $225 to $250 pays all 3 
necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Cat } and eeetentes 
booklet on on request. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE history of the United States has one 
i quality which renders it unusually at- 

tractive and satisfying: the quality of 
brevity! More than eight hundred years have 
passed since the Normans landed in England, 
and nearly two thousand since the Romans 
went there, but next year will bring only the 
three hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
at Jamestown. 

Thus Americans can know the history of 
their own land with a completeness impossible 
to Europeans. Since our history is the narra- 
tive of constant achievement, of adventuring 
a nation in unprecedented paths, even the 
barest recital of it is interesting; but that 
history is filled with a multitude of incidents, 
thrilling, inspiring, and, moreover, not leg- 
endary, but precise. And their nearness lets 
us see them with extraordinary vividness, 
color and detail. Men as weil as incidents 
are still distinct. The historic figures soon to 
be evoked in The Companion are men who 
may almost be called contemporary. Their 
homes are inhabited by their near descend- 
ants, the ink of their letters is scarcely faded, 
the samplers of their women-folk are still 
whole and unworn, their swords yet bright; 
the faces and the speech of not a few are still 
preserved in the memory of those yet living— 
and with these recent men our own fore- 
fathers lived and struggled and achieved. 
This rare intimacy comes from the briefness 
of the American story. 

The editors of The Companion, believing 
that the minuteness and vividness of our 
knowledge of our history could be effectively 
displayed in fiction, began more than three 
years ago to plan a series of stories which 
should illustrate the growth of the United 
States from colonial days until the close of the 
Civil War. 

The great difficulty, of course, was one of 
selection. The field of incident and achieve- 
ment was vast: the amount of space which 
we could give was small. Many localities had 
to be neglected, many striking incidents passed 
by, but we have at length wrought a chain of 
stories which are really illustrative of the 
progress of events, and of the development 
of national character. 

From every part of the country the stories 
have been gathered, each from a writer of 
special skill, and of special knowledge of his 
subject. Those which will appear have won 
their way to the light through merit which 


ORAWN BY MARGARET ECKERSON 


THE MEN, GRIM AND UNSMILING, ANSWERED NEVER A WORD TO 
DOROTHY’'S SPEECH 


But instruction is not the sole aim: 


| “The Rescue,” 





falls: Under the Crown (1607-1776) ; Winning 
Independence (1776-1787) ; The Young Nation 
(1787-1815); The National Advance (1815- 
1840); Before the War (1840-1861); The 
Civil War (1861-1865). They will be accom- 


panied and supplemented by an occasional 
historical article by such writers as Gen. 
Charles King, George Cary Eggleston and 


Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

Of these groups, the one which we begin 
to-day that entitled “Under the Crown,” 
and its aim is to illustrate the variety in tem- 
per and circumstance of the scattered colonies 
along the Atlantic Coast, and the overwhelm- 
ing influence upon each of Old World laws 
and ideals. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony, the northern- 
most, and in certain historical aspects, the 
most notable of the colonial beginnings, is 
the scene of the opening story of the group 
and of the series; the subject is that strange 
and tragic delusion to which even the sane 
minds of the strongest men gave way—the 
terrible delusion of the Salem witchcraft. 
Whittier’s poem, “The Witch of Wenham,” 
has its foundation in the same historic events. 
Later in the group, the story of “ Young Chief” 
will give reality to a very different phase of life 
upon the northern border, one which was not 
a condition of a moment, but of long, bitter 
years. The acts of the lad, Jack Stark, are 
prophetic of the deeds of the famous general; 
and the Indian-threatened frontier furnishes a 
picturesque background for brave deeds. 

It did not take long for the Dutch to learn 
the commercial value of their location at the 
mouth of the Hudson: from the first, a story 
of New York has been most characteristic 
when it turned upon an episode of trade. 
Thus the story of how the firm of “Stevensen 
& Van Horne” began, when Peter Stuyvesant 
was governor, exactly suits our purpose. 

The colonial South shown in the other 
stories of the first group. The bitter trials of 
the Jamestown colonists, and the incompara- 
ble strength of that strong man, Capt. John 
Smith, have seldom been so vividly drawn as 
is done in—and between—the of the 
narrative of “Radcliffe’s Conspiracy.” No- 
where in this period is there more romantic 
color than in the generous plantation life of 
the Southern Here, too, was the 
crown most in the minds of men. Devotion to 
the king and the mother country and the dash 
and blaze of an aristocratic society are accord- 
ingly emphasized in “After the Royal Health.” 


is 


is 


lines 


colonists. 





lifted them above the great number of excellent | effective historical setting will make them, during 
manuscripts considered. It is believed that, with- | the school year with which they begin and with 
out exception, each gives a faithful account of | which they will end, a pleasant “running accom- 


a tale of that fatal campaign of 
General Braddock’s, brings the group appropri- 
ately to a close —appropriately, for it 


accomplish. 
the stories, admirably adapted for general family 
reading, are quite able to interest simply as 


gives a 


its period with its historical scenes and circum- | paniment” to the study of the formal text-books | stories. glimpse of the great figure which is to be the 
stanees, and faithful portraits of such historical | and will, we hope, give a human interest and a They will be printed in six groups, according | dominating one of the succeeding group, the 


characters as may appear. Their accurate and! vividness to history which these cannot hope to | to the natural periods into which American history | figure of George Washington. 


& Sy a & 


Ss Oo Se he 


ay c 5 a3 a 


CSIDIANTHE’S REBELLION S35 
[oo ap ailpmeenaend 27 UY CLE? KME| “in ine moonlight, | 


with loosened hair 
our ears concerning the unholy spells and waving arms, singing a charm 
and charms of Dorothy Wayne.’’ round a dried-up well. Elizabeth 
He paused to watch the effect of his 


Hubbard saw her mutter spells that 
words on his companion. Her face drew swarms of wild bees to her hive. 


did not notice the quiet and guarded approach 

of the two men, who now stood close behind 

her. As she lowered her arms, they seized 
her by the wrists. 

The girl turned with a startled cry; but 
seeing only the well-known faces of Marshal 
Herrick and Robert Neal, she said, with a little 
laugh, ‘‘Good even to you, Master Herrick! 
Master Neal, you nigh frighted me.’’ Then as 


going to Wenham Lake to fish!’’ the 

old woman said, angrily, treading her 
spinning-wheel so furiously that the flax knotted 
and broke. She stopped to wet her fingers in 
the little gourd that hung from the bar, and to 
twist the broken strands. Her face grew darker 
yet. ‘*‘No good’ll ever come to thee there. I 
know how she holds thee with spells —’’ 


“INTs Giles; no need to tell me thou’rt 


I feared it!’’ he said. 








**Mother, mother,’’ Giles cried, ‘‘I know it | flushed; then she caught her breath And Goodman True saw her wile | they stood silent, ‘‘ Loose my hands now, pray 
likes thee not that I go to Dorothy Wayne; but | and grew pale. ‘“‘I trust he has not fish to the shore to feed from her you. I ne’er knew you tease before.’’ 
such talk is dangerous! As thou holdst me | been misled by them,’’ he said, FIRST STORY OF hands, ’’ The men, grim and unsmiling, answered 


never a word to Dorothy’s speech. They stood, 
looking silently at each other. And then Her- 
rick, drawing from his pocket a cord, began to 
tie it about the girl’s wrists. 

Her face paled. She bethought her suddenly 
that these two men were constables; and 
little as she deemed herself open to suspicion, 
she knew too well how innocent ‘‘witches’’ 
had suffered not to feel a vague thrill of appre- 
hension. 

**What would you she cried. ‘‘Surely this 
is an unseemly jest, and a long one. 
me, masters; my mother waits me.’’ 

Then for the first time Herrick spoke quite 
harshly : 

**She will find other ministering. The serv- 
ice of a witch cannot be profitable, even to 
bodily comfort.’’ 

A ery of anguish escaped from the girl. ‘‘I 
and with a look of wild appeal she 


A terrified look had come into Dame 

; Margery’s face, and he touched again 

the chord which had worked for his purpose: 
‘*Moreover, in the meeting, look how she draws 
all the young men’s eyes. Hast seen the mole 
on her chin, dame?’’ 

Dame Margery started. 

“**Tis Satan’s sign and seal!’’ she cried, in 
a low, horrified tone. 

**And verily do I fear this son of thine is in 
her power,”’ Parris went on, ‘‘but even now 
godly men are working for his salvation.’’ And 
then he asked, ‘‘At what hour is he like to 
leave the lake?’’ 

Margery caught her breath as she answered, 
and her eyes fell. 

That same evening two stern-faced men rode 
slowly along the shore of Wenham Lake. The 
afterglow still made the water softly light, al- 
though the banks were dim and shadowy. Sud- 


dear, say naught of spells to any gossip of thine.’’ | suavely. FIRST GROUP. 
It was the year 1692, the time of the terrible Another wave of hot anger flamed 
witcheraft delusion. Giles bent affectionately | over Dame Margery’s face. ‘‘He is bewitched,’’ 
and coaxingly over his mother for a farewell| she cried, ‘‘and he heeds naught from me! 
caress, which she gave eagerly, throwing her Master Parris, on his coat, Monday morn, when 
arms about his neck and holding him back. | I brushed it, was a long golden hair. I tried 
Then she watched him go across the porch, | to brush it off, and it clung and curled about 
and down under the trees of the fragrant, dewy my hands. ’’ 
woodland. And she plucked at her hands, as if it still 
She watched him out of sight, and still sat | tormented her. 
idle, while the breeze bore back his clear| In a carefully guarded voice, the minister 
whistle, full of the joy of life. Her face worked | said, ‘‘Why did you not think to burn it?’’ 
strangely, and gradually grew hard. She set| ‘‘I did, but the evil thing would not burn! 
her wheel in the corner, took down her red | A sudden wind whirled it up chimney.’’ 
cloak from the press, and went across the fields | The minister’s face grew very grave, but his 
to Master Parris’s house in Salem town. tone was one of carefully repressed eagerness. 
She sat down on a high-backed settle in the | He watched the woman narrowly. 
hall, and almost immediately Master Parris, a “*T fear me that young man has been foully 
tall, thin, hungry-looking man, came in. He dealt with. I know how it lies on your heart, 
struck at once into the subject of her thoughts: dame, but have no fear for him. She shall be 
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toe 
must go! 


“*You are come at a good time, Dame Margery. entreated, and the mischief stopped.’’ denly one of the two reined in his horse and | faced the men. ‘‘ She is blind !”’ 
Know you aught of your son’s whereabouts ?”’ Again Margery grew pale. ‘‘I know naught,’’ | pointed to a woman on the shore. ‘*Thou must come with us,’’? Herrick made 


she said. ‘‘I’ve seen naught —’’ answer, ‘‘into Salem forthwith :’’ and 
Master Parris leaned toward her, laying a 
hand on her wrist. 


**Ann Putnam hath seen her,’’ he whispered, 


‘‘Alas, do I!’? Margery answered, bitterly. 
“He is gone to Wenham Lake: and much I 
lear me no good spell draws him there.’’ 

The minister’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘I feared it, 


Her hands were upraised to bind a trailing town, 
vine about an oak branch, and was paying no heed to her desperate struggles, they 
absorbed in the happy thoughts which sung | dragged Dorothy Wayne to the horses, fastened 


themselves into a familiar psalm-tune that she | the cord, which bound her cruelly chafed wrists, 


she so 
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to the saddle-bow, and compelled her to walk 
into Salem. 

Arrived at the house of Jonathan Corwin, 
the magistrate, where she was to be had in safe- | 
keeping for the night, they half-led, half~iragged 
her up the garret stairs, fastened the door with 
a strong iron bolt, and left her—safely bestowed | 
until the next day, when her trial was to take 
place in the meeting-house. 

As Dorothy was led into the house, a child, 
looking from an upper window, had caught 
sight of her face in the light of the open door, | 
and with a glad cry had darted down the stairs | 
to find no one! | 
Presently the child’s father with Herrick and | 
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became more pronounced ; a sudden light filled 
her eyes, and she turned to leave the room. 
When Dorothy heard the heavy bolt pushed | 
into the socket, she sank upon the floor, over- 
whelmed with terror. Then starting up with | 
the wild feeling that she must escape, she | 
groped with outstretched hands toward the | 


| square of light made by the window. 


Leaning out, she could dimly see the sloping | 
roof, and knew that somewhere, far below, was 
the ground, the blessed ground, which she | 
dared not try to reach. She tried to pray, but | 
mocking faces peered at her out of the gloom. 
She began to wonder, shudderingly, if she could | 


clear, low whistle. She listened, bewildered. 
She had heard that whistle in the morning; 
she must have been dreaming, and she was 
again sinking into that merciful lethargy when 
the whistle came again, soft and clear. This 
time she knew she was awake, and sprang to 
the window. 

Below her, in the half-light, she could dimly 
see two figures, and Dianthe’s voice called softly 
to her: 

‘Don’t be afraid, Dorothy, dear! Just slide 
down, and Giles will catch thee. Quick!’’ she 
urged, as Dorothy hesitated. ‘‘I did it a year 
agone, but for fun.’’ 

Dorothy felt life coming back with a sudden 


Neal appeared from the door leading to the have committed some secret sin, which had | rush. She set her feet outside the narrow ledge, 


garret, Master Corwin evidently 
ill-pleased to see the little face 
eagerly waiting for him. 

Before the child could speak 
he put his hand on her shoulder, 
and led her toward the door. 

‘‘What dost here, Dianthe?’’ 
he said, a little sternly. **Maids 
of thy years should be asleep at 
this hour.’’ 

The child, a girl of fourteen, 
but small for her years, and with 
a singular resemblance to her 
father, although very unlike in 
feature, turned coaxingly,so that 
the hand on her shoulder became 
an involuntary embrace. 

‘*Nay, father,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
was nigh there when I heard 
a horse’s tramp, and looked 
from the window to see who 
came. Then I saw Dorothy, 
and ran down. Where is she?’’ 








held an instant to the window- 
frame, and let herself go. 

One frightful instant she felt 
as if falling through immeas- 
urable space; then she stood 
safe on the ground, with 
Dianthe’s arms about her neck, 
and Dianthe’s eager voice whis- 
pering to her: 

‘* Quick, quick, before the 
dawn!’’ 

The child saw them safely 
mounted and pacing softly 
away; waited, until at a safe 
distance the hoof-beats changed 
to a swift gallop, then stole into 
the house, softly drew the bolt 
in its plaee, and, once more safe 
in her own room, dropped on 


little figure, shaken with a storm 
of stifled sobs. 
Dawn found her in a deep 





The father’s face hardened. 
“Get thee to bed, child,” he said. 
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sleep of exhaustion, from which 
she woke in the delirium of a 





the floor, a shivering, crouching | 
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interrupted by John Hathorne with a solemn 
adjuration to the prisoner to confess. If she 
would confess, mercy should be shown her, but 
there was but one law for an unrepentant witch. 

Mistress Carey said she had nothing to con- 
fess, and could not soil her lips with a lie. The 
examiners groaned, and called the witnesses. 
One had lost a cow after some words with the 
accused. Another could not pass her house 
without his wagon breaking down, and after 
working in her garden had had a paralyzed 
arm. And many had seen her appear in the 
form of a cow or a dog, and then vanish with 
demoniae laughter. 

The crowd listened in breathless silence, and 
eraned curious necks to see, while the witnesses 
against the quiet, kindly woman, who stood 
with bound hands in the prisoner’s box, swore 
to and signed the deposition. 

Mistress Carey was remanded to prison, to 
await the day of her execution, which, how- 

| ever, never came; for as the old Salem Town 
Chronicle tells it, ‘‘Her husband did, unholily, 
not having the fear of God before his eyes, anc 
| doubtless helped by her own wicked arts, steal 
| her away from the righteous retribution of her 
| misdeeds, and flee with her to a distant part of 
the country.’’ 

At the close of Elizabeth Carey’s trial a 
| deputation was sent to bring Dorothy Wayne 
| from Master Corwin’s house. Returning almost 
| immediately, with looks of consternation, the 
| men reported the garret, in which Master 
| Corwin himself had seen her bestowed, to be 
empty, although the bolt had been fastened with 
a padlock, the key to which had never left 
him, even for a moment. No other egress was 
| possible without wings—or the broomstick, 
| which she had undoubtedly used. 
| A thrill of horror swept through the crowd. 
| A witch like that, and at large! What might 


‘To-morrow will be time enow to talk of her.’’ | placed her in league with the Powers of Evil. | fever that blotted out all consciousness of the | she not do in vengeance! 
‘“‘Nay, nay,’”’ said Dianthe, with a little The horror grew, until the bats, circling over | next few days. 


wilful air, which at other times her father 
thought vastly bewitching, ‘‘I must know now! 
Sure, she looked not well. What aileth her, 
father? And why must I not see her?’’ 

The father’s voice grew stern as he said, | 
‘“The woman Dorothy Wayne is prisoner here, | 
to be brought before the court to-morrow and | 
tried for witcheraft. My daughter hath no 
part nor lot with such.’’ 

With an indignant movement the child slipped 
from his arm and confronted him. ‘*Who saith | 
that, father ?’’ 

‘*Many,’’ he answered, gravely. ‘‘ Her | 
specter hath haunted the parsonage and sorely 
afflicted little Elizabeth. She hath bewitched 
many. Dame Margery Howe came to the 
minister’s only this morning, sore troubled 
because of the bewitchment of her son —’’ 

‘*They lie, father, they lie!’’ cried the girl, 
vehemently, her small frame dilating with pas- | 
sionate protest. ‘‘The sweetest, kindest — O 
father !’” 

‘*She hath bewitched thee, too,’’ said Corwin, 
sadly. Then he put his two hands on her | 
shoulders and his voice grew fierce with the 
terrible fanaticism of the day: ‘‘Child, child, | 
think of the power these emissaries of Satan | 
have over us! See how they multiply apace! | 
They must be stamped out! The land must | 
be delivered! If Dorothy Wayne confess and | 
repent, well; if not —’’ And he frowned 
gloomily. 

Dianthe caught her breath in a sudden, gasp- 
ing sob. 

‘*Father! Father! You will not let them 
hurt her! LIlove her! Father,’’—clinging pas- 
sionately about his neck,—‘‘you will not!’’ 

Her father put the clinging arms away, not 
ungently, as he said, ‘‘The Lord’s work must 
be done, daughter. This hand may not spare 
when the Lord commandeth to slay.’’ 

Dianthe’s lips parted for another appeal, but 
a quick change came over her face. That 
curious likeness in unlikeness to her father | 
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HE dinmner-horn sounded raucously 
through the shimmering heat of the 


July noonday, its strident summons 
carrying even to the lot where David Warner 
was whetting his scythe in the grateful shade 
of a Father Abraham apple-tree. The whet- 
ting ceased abruptly; the scythe was hooked 
up on a low-hanging limb, and David, mopping 
the inner band of his straw hat with a red 
handkerchief, made his way up the lane to the 
low white house. 

He pushed open the door of the shed and 
strode into the darkened kitchen, to find his 
wife sitting dejectedly in a chair by the 
stove. There were traces of recent tears in her 
eyes. 

‘*What’s wrong, Abby?’’ he asked, with 
clumsy solicitude. ‘‘'Tired out?’’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘It’s father,’’ she said, 
wearily. 

‘*What’s the matter with him? Ain’t sick, is 
he?’’ 

‘*He’s got another of his spells of goin’ to the 
poor-farm. ’” 

**Sho!?? was David’s mild expletive. 

‘*T call it real mean of him,’’ she burst out, 


her head, seemed to the poor girl busy fiends, | 
haunting and_pursuing her; and she threw up 
her arms to ward them off, shrieking aloud, till 


/a merciful lethargy fell upon her, and she | 
|tried, and after her, the Witch of Wenham. 


crouched in the stupor of exhaustion. 
Meanwhile, in the room below, her little | 

friend, with eyes alight with determination, | 

bided her time. When the house was quite | 


still, she slipped softly down the stairs, carrying | with furtive anxiety, studied the faces of her | 


her shoes in her hand, slid back the 


the pines, the hoot of a distant owl, 

—all seemed the sign of some enemy 

of her Dorothy, waiting to defeat her purpose. 
A neighbor’s dog howled, and Dianthe ran 


The meeting-house was packed. 
trates, John Hathorne and Jonathan Corwin, 
were sitting there. Elizabeth Carey was to be 


And every hour piled up the evidence against 
them. 
On the outskirts of the crowd Dame Margery, 


bolt of the kitchen door, and stood 

outside in the dim light of a waning 4 

| moon—alone in the night. c ff ie 
Everything was strange to her otGa 

startled senses, —every rustle in the W ‘ UU: 6 

grass, every moan of the wind in 
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neighbors. Early that morning she had dis- 
covered that Giles was not in his chamber, and 


The magis- 


till she fell, sure that Stubb was pursuing her, later that his horse was missing from the stall, 


| and would attack, although in the daylight they | and she guiltily suspected some connection be- 
| were good friends. She lay still a moment, tween that unusual circumstance and her visit 





hotly, ‘‘to go stirrin’ things up so right in the 
middle of hayin’-time, when I’ve all those extra | 
hands to cook for! He might have waited till | 
next week.’’ 

‘*He wasn’t very considerate, that’s a fact.’? | 


| wife, in horrified surprise. 


listening for the swift patter of his feet, but | 
he did not come; and just beyond was Dame | 


Margery’s cottage. 


to the minister. 
What with her exacting love for her son, her 
jealousy, her terror lest Giles had learned of 


But Margery Howe drew a great breath of 
relief. Her face, which had grown deadly pale 
while the messengers were gone, regained its 
color; and disregarding the general excitement, 
| she slipped away home—self-convicted, yet ex- 
| ultant. She knew that wherever Giles and his 
| horse were, there was Dorothy Wayne. And 
| then Margery Howe dropped on her knees, and 
| prayed for the safety of the girl she had hated. 
A pursuit was organized. And mounted on 
the fastest horses in the town, they 
searched every road leading from 
Salem for the next four days. At 
last, baffled and weary, they gave 
it up; and no semblance of Dorothy 
Wayne was seen in Salem town- 
ship again, save that some declared 
that her shape had been seen flit- 
ting by the shores of Wenham 
| water, and hovering about the deserted cot- 
| tage, from which her blind mother had also 
| disappeared. 

At sunset of that memorable day a tired 
horse, blowing hard under his double burden, 
| stopped at the door of a hospitable farmhouse 
in Berwick, and a peaceful-faced matron, in 
Friend’s dress, came out to receive the weary 


She caught her breath, wondering what she | that visit, and her tormenting ignorance of his fugitives. 


could say if she roused the dame. Then finding | 
a pebble, she threw it deftly against the window. 
A stir within made her heart throb with fear, 
but it was the face of Giles which peered from | 
the window ; and she called, softly : 
‘Hist, Giles !”? 
In a few breathless words she told him of 
Dorothy’s arrest and danger, and in an incred- | 


whereabouts, she was having a sorry time of it. 
Her neighbors, however, had no leisure to 
bestow upon her, and her distress was unheeded 
in the absorbing events of the day. 


Elizabeth Carey was brought in, a woman of 


noble presence. 
and eleven years. 
The excited crowd listened in 


Her accusers were girls of nine 


eredulous 


‘Come right in!’’ said the cordial voice. 
‘*Thee shall have supper first, and tell thy 
story afterwards.’’ 

A few years later Dianthe, advanced to the 
dignity of long kirtles and a cwif, sat on the 
vine-shaded porch of that same hospitable house, 
with her arms folded in Dorothy’s lap. Out in 


ibly short time Giles, with Dianthe on a pillion horror while Ann Putnam told how Mistress | the sunny field Giles tossed great masses of 


behind him, was speeding over the road she 
had so bravely travelled alone. 

Just below the house he tethered his horse 
to a tree, and the two advanced cautiously 
under the garret window. 

**See, it’s not very high,’’ Dianthe whispered. 
**You can catch her.’’ 

Dorothy’s stupor was suddenly pierced by a, 
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Her husband’s voice had a hint of anxiety in | 
it. ‘‘What set him goin’ this time?’’ 

*‘Oh, I s’pose ’twas my scolding as much as | 
anything,’’ she said, in a voice that quavered 
with righteous wrath. ‘‘I was fryin’ doughnuts 
this morning, and he come in with some lead in 
an old skillet. Said he’d got to make some 
sinkers for the boys to go fishin’ with, and 
wanted to melt it. Perhaps I did speak out 
sharper’n need be, but I couldn’t have him at 
the stove then. The next thing I knew, he 
came in from the shed with his old black valise 
and went up-stairs with it. Said he wasn’t 
goin’ to be a burden on anybody, and he guessed 
the poor-farm was the place for him. He’s 


up-stairs packin’ his things now. I wish 
you’d go up and talk to him.’’ 
David stroked his chin thoughtfully. A grim 


light came into his eyes. 

**He hasn’t any call to be throwin’ the poor- 
farm in our faces,’’ said he. ‘‘I don’t know 
but what it’d be a good idea to let him go this 
time. ’’ 

‘*Let him go to the poor-farm?’’ gasped his 





David smiled, although a little sadly. That | 


68 THE THREAT OF ABNER PHILLIPS 


By Sohin Barton Oxsord 


Carey had stuck pins in her, and Elizabeth 
Parris and Abigail Williams had had the colic, 
and been made dumb when she had ‘‘appeared’’ 
to them at divers times, and in divers forms. 
And who could doubt, when the mere glance of 


the prisoner was enough to throw the children | 


on the floor, writhing in convulsions ? 
Then the solemn examination began, to be 





his father should feel his presence to be unwel- 
come, even without cause, was a source of pain 
to the farmer’s dutiful heart. 

‘‘He won’t go to the poor-farm, Abby. 
Don’t let that worry you. If he goes any- 
where, he’ll go down to Mary Jane’s. Wasn’t 
he talkin’ only last Sunday ’bout goin’ down 
there for a visit? You just try him and 
see!’’ 

**T don’t know but what you’re right,’’ said 
Abby. ‘‘He’s pretty trying when he gets on 
one of these spells.’’ 

“I know,”’ said David. ‘‘I know. The 
trouble is we’ve always wheedled him and 
coaxed him too much when he’s said he was 
going. He knows it plagues us to hear him 
talk that way, but if we should pretend not to 
care I think he’d change his tune pretty sudden. 
If he says anything more about the poor-farm, 
just make out it won’t disturb you a terrible 
sight to have him go. I know it seems sort of 


hard-hearted, but it’l] be best for all of us in 
the long run if we can get this bein’-a-burden 
business out of his head. I guess he’s coming 
down now.’’ : 

There was a scraping and bumping on the 


fragrant hay up into the cart, and at the other 
end of the porch Friend Deborah sat reading 
to Dorothy’s blind mother. 

“Nay, ’twas not I, Dorothy, dear,’’ the girl 
| was saying; ‘‘it was Giles.’’ 

And Dorothy, touching tenderly the dark 
hair, answered, ‘‘Nay, but I owe it all to the 
| brave heart of my little Di.’’ 


& ‘ 


back stairs. A door near the table opened, and 
Abner Phillips came into the room bearing a 
bulging black valise in his hand. He was 
arrayed as for a journey. A long linen duster 
covered his ill-fitting Sunday clothes, and his 
best felt hat was perched on his thin gray 
hair. 

**You aren’t leavin’ us, are you, father?’’ 
David asked, cheerfully. 

The old man surveyed them stolidly over the 
rims of his spectacles, first his daughter, then 
| his son-in-law. 

He seemed to be awaiting the usual protes- 
tations which former announcements of his 
intention to become an inmate of the poorhouse 
had invariably raised. 

**T guess I know when I’m in the way,”’ he 
observed. 

‘Now, father —’’ Abby began. 

“*T ain’t intendin’ to be a burden on any- 
body,’’ he interrupted her. ‘‘I’m goin’ to the 
place where I belong—and that’s to the poor- 
farm.’’ 

‘**Goin’ to have dinner before you start, aren’t 
| you?’’? David asked. 

“*T’ll get my dinner there. ’’ 
“If you could put it off till next week,” 
David suggested, ‘‘I could take you over. Just 
|now in the middle of hayin’ I can’t spare a 

| horse. ’? 
| The old man stiffened. 
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see’t I get over,’” he said, coldly, as he moved 
toward the door. 

David could not restrain a chuckle. ‘‘Give | 
my love to Mary Jane’s folks,’’ he said. | 

But Abner seemed not to hear him. He 
banged the back door and went slowly out of 
the yard to the dusty road. 2 

It was the third day after old Abner’s de- 
parture that the horn, sounding in the late 
afternoon, brought David from the hay-tfield. 
As he reached the crest of the slope behind the 
house, he saw Abby sitting on the back steps, 
her face buried in her apron and her broken- 
hearted sobs plainly audible. The remaining 
distance to the back steps he covered at an 
awkward run. He reached her side breathless 
and far spent. 

‘‘What—what’s happened, Abby ?’’: he cried, 
gaspingly. 

“Oh, he went there,’’ she said, brokenly, 
**he went there!’’ 

“Who? Went where?’’ 

‘*Father!’’ she sobbed. 
poor-farm, after all.’’ 

David’s eyes widened. His under jaw 
dropped. He stood for a full minute staring at 
her stupidly. 

**He didn’t, did he?’’ he managed to ejacu- 
late at last. 

**Yes, he did!’’ she said, wildly. ‘‘I don’t 
know what we were thinking of to let him 
go. ” 


**He went to the 
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you that door was open when you an’ Dave 
were talkin’ that morning?’’ he replied. ‘‘And 
say, Abby, those weren’t my galluses you 






in a civilized 
country with- 
out money. A savage has no need of it. 
wants are few. He can live mainly by hunting 


and fishing, and his trading is simply barter— | 


that is, the exchange of one thing for another. 


He may offer a string of fish in return for a bow | 


and arrows, and no money is needed in such 
exchange. 

But the civilized man is not so independent. 
His life is entangled with the lives of thousands 
of other men, who are constantly: working to 
feed and clothe him. 


O one can live | 


His | 


But you needn’t bother about the 
I cal’ late I shall be home by to-morrow 


sent up. 
others. 
night. ’’ 
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for nothing. But no one 
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has actually made money. & &° 

| If two men gamble with 


cards, at the end of the game a certain amount 
of money comes out of one man’s pocket and 
| goes into the pocket of the other man. But the 
| world is no richer than it was before. No one 
has really made money. 
been compelled by his own foolishness to give 
up his property to another. But there is no 
more gold or silver or flour or cloth or education 
in the world than there was before. The man 
| who wins by gambling has not made money, 
but has come very near to stealing it. 


How many men do you suppose worked in | 


order to get breakfast for you this morning? 
How many men in all parts of the globe labored 
to prepare the oatmeal, cream, sugar, meat, salt, 
pepper, bread, butter and coffee that stand on 
your breakfast-table every day? These hun- 
dreds or thousands of men seattered through 
the world we cannot pay with things, and so 


we send them money. 
”? 





**How do you know he’s gone there?’’ 

She lifted her tear-stained face from the! 
depths of the apron. ‘‘That 
half-witted Jim Green drove 
over this afternoon in one of 
the poor-farm teams with a 
note from him,’’ she said. 

**Where is it???” 

She fumbled about the step 
and presently handed him a 
bit of crumpled paper. Upon 
it was scrawled in a shaky 
hand: 

Abby. Send over by bearer 
my old straw hat and my gal- 
luses. I need them. The hat 
is hanging up in the back hall. 
The galluses is in the second 
draw in my burow. Yours 
truly, A. D. Phillips. 

David stuffed the note into 
his pocket. There could be 
no shadow of doubt. The 
old man was indeed at the 
poor-farm. He cleared his 
throat hoarsely. 

**You get your things on 
just as soon’s you can, 
Abby,’’ he counseled. ‘*I’ll 
go and get a horse off one of 
the rakes down in the field. 
We’ll fetch him back right 
away.’”’ 

Twenty minutes later A bby 
came hastily out of the back 
door and climbed into the 
waiting wagon beside her 
husband. 

**If I’d had the least notion 
he was really going there,’’ 
David said, as they drove out 
of the yard, ‘‘I should have 
said somethin’ that morning 
he started.’’ 

**I know you would, 
David,’’ she declared. ‘‘I ain’t blamin’ you a | 
mite—not a mite.’’ 


‘*He who has a sixpence,’’ said a famous 
Englishman, ‘‘is king of all the world to the 
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ABNER WAS ARRAYED AS FOR A JOURNEY 


| extent of that sixpence.’’ Consequently, every 


| man wants to own his sixpence—that is, every | of men were not thus producing wealth. 


The Farmer’s Hundred Dollars. 


UT how different is the work of the 
farmer! He may have, for instance, a 
lot of land which he decides to plant 
with corn. He buys a plow, hires a pair of 
horses, procures the seed at the village store, 
plants his corn, and watches over it all through 
the spring and summer. He invests in the 


| operation perhaps one hundred dollars, and his 


own watchfulness and labor. In 
August, when the corn is ripe, he 


sells his crop for two hundred dollars, 
and puts the profit of one hundred dol- 
lars in the bank. 

That farmer has really made that 
hundred dollars. He has added just 
so much to the wealth and health and 
happiness of the world. He has be- 
come richer without making anybody 
poorer. He has himself gained by the 
operation, but the man to whom he 
sold the corn has gained also. The 
man who sold him the seed has gained, 
the man who sold him the plow has 
gained, the man who rented the horses 
has gained, and everybody concerned 
in the planting of that field is better 
off than before. 

The farmer may well be proud of 
that hundred dollars in the bank, for 
in enriching himself he has enriched 
every man who had anything to do 
with that corn-field. 

The same thing is true of a shoe- 
maker. Not many of the old 
makers are left, for the great factories 
have changed the business completely, 
and one man no longer makes a whole 


shoe- 


shoe. But wherever we find a genuine 
shoemaker of the old type, we are 


likely to find a money-maker as well. 
He buys the leather, the thread, the 
wax, the tools, and by applying his 
own skilled labor to these things he 
produces a pair of shoes worth ten 
times as much as the raw materials. 
Both the shoemaker and the farmer add 
to the wealth of the world by actually 
creating what did not exist before. 


civilization. All our homes, 
and churches would be impossible if millions 
The 


It was growing dusk when they reached the | man hopes by his business or profession to | maker of a watch or a sewing-machine takes 


poor-farm. ‘The old brick house and the out- | 
lying barns on the summit of the little hill were 
sharply silhouetted against the flaming sky. 

As they drove up the winding cart-path that 
led from the road, and stopped before the shabby 
porch with its crumbling yellow pillars, a figure 
rose from the shadows and came down the steps 
with an oddly familiar shuffle. Abby gave a 
little hysterical ery of recognition. 

**Father!’’ she said, and springing lightly 
from the wagon, she caught the old man’s arm 
in both her own. He stood looking at her 
silently, his face wearing an expression of mild 
surprise. 

“Get your things right away and come back 
with us,’’ she said. ‘*‘We came to take you 
home. ’’ 

**We never s’posed that mornin’ you left us 
you were really coming here,’’ put in David, 
contritely. 

The old man fell to chuckling softly. 

‘*Neither did I,’’ he confessed, naively. ‘‘1 
intended nothing more’n to go down to Mary 
Jane’s to spend a few days, just as you an’ 
Dave cal’lated I would. Didn’t know that door 
to the back stairs was open all the time you 
were talkin’, did ye?’’ 

“*How came you to change your mind about 
goin’ to Mary Jane’s?’’ said Abby. 

“Well, I hadn’t got very far down the road 
when along comes Nate Simpson, the overseer 
of the farm here, an’ he stops an’ says he’s got | 
a lot of sick sheep up to the poor-farm, an’ he’s | 
heard I’m an uncommon good hand with sick | 
sheep. I’ve been up here a-doctorin’ of em | 
ever since. ’” 

“Then why didn’t you tell us why you were 
here in that note you sent down by Jim Green 
to-day ?’” said Abby, severely. 

The old man chuckled again. 








**Hain’t I told 





make money. 
career naturally asks where he can earn the | 
most money. 


of the necessities of civilization. It is then 
worth while to ask, ‘‘How does a man make 
money? How can I make it myself ?’’ 
Certainly no citizen has the right to coin 
silver dollars or gold eagles, or to print bank- 
notes. Coinage is the prerogative of the govern- 
ment alone. According to the old English law, 


only the king could issue money, and the power | 


which the king once exercised now belongs to 
the government in every civilized land. The 
| man who ‘‘makes money’”’ in this sense is a 
| counterfeiter, is regarded as a criminal by all 
honest men, and is, if captured, at once sent to 
prison. 


The Man Who Borrows. 


E do not make money when we borrow | 

it. Some careless people, if they can 

borrow one hundred dollars of a friend, 
at once begin to feel rich and to spend freely. 
They forget that the reckoning day is coming, 
and that every penny must be returned. 

The man who borrows a shovel has not madea 
new shovel, and the man who borrows a dollar 
is not creating a new dollar. Whether he will 
make or lose depends on how he uses what he 
has borrowed. 


So the man who wins in betting or gambling | 


is not making money. If two boys make a bet 
on a baseball game, when the game is over one 


| boy takes the money of the other boy, according 


to the agreement. But there is no more money 
in the world than there was before, so no money 
has been ‘‘made.’’ One boy has seized the 
money of the other, and so has got something 





Every boy in choosing his future | rough raw materials, which were of little value | thousands of people. 
in themselves, and transforms them into things 
Without it he cannot procure | 
food, clothing, shelter, books, education, or any 


so useful that we cannot do without them. 
The man who makes thousands of machines 
| each year may become immensely wealthy, he 
may be many times a millionaire. Yet he has 
| enriched the whole world at the same time by 


|} enabling thousands of men to secure what they | 


|most desire. Edison has made money by in- 
venting the electric light; 
| has become richer by-that invention. 

Another way of creating wealth is by trans- 
portation of goods. The value of a thing 
| depends largely on its position. A cake of ice 

in Alaska has little value, but in Florida it is 
well worth having. 
immensely in value when brought to the mill. 
The thousands of freight-cars that are trans- 
porting grain across the country are all making 
| wealth by carrying the wheat and corn and oats 
where they are wanted. 

Many a farmer lets his apples lie on the 
ground and decay, simply because he has no 
means of getting them to the people who need 
jthem. The freight-agent and the expressman 
}are adding to the wealth of the world by the 
transportation of goods. 


and beautiful forms or ideas in music, art or 
literature, 

| The famous pianist, Paderewski, is paid sey- 
| eral thousand dollars for a single concert, but he 
gives far more than he receives. Sir Walter 


Scott was a working man, a producer, just as 
really as the blacksmith or the carpenter. Millet, 


| the great French painter, paid probably three 
frances for the little piece of canvas on which he 

| painted one of the great pictures of all time, the 

| ** Angelus. ’’ 

| We see, then, that there is only one legitimate 


One man has simply 


Such production is at the basis of | 
schools | 


but every one of us | 


A bushel of corn gains | 


Other men make money by producing true | 














way of making money, and that is by cre 
wealth. That wealth may be in the form of 
potatoes, or cotton cloth, or novels, or music; 
yet it blesses not only the man who makes it 
but the world at large. 

The man who becomes rich without enriching 
the world, without rendering any service to his 
fellow men, is a swindler, whether he cheats a 
poor farmer with a *‘gold brick,’’ or cheats the 
shrewd financiers of Wall Street with ‘‘watered’’ 
stock. 

All attempts to get something for nothing, to 
accumulate dollars without rendering 
are immoral. The only possible way of making 
money honestly is by giving the world some 
object or some service which it did not possess 
before. 

From this point of view, we can distinguish 
real business from mere speculation, The groce1 
who buys a car-load of sugar, and then sells it 
in bags to several hundred customers, is serving 
the community, and ought to have some profit 
out of the transaction. But the man who agrees 

| with a broker that he will pay the broker if 
| sugar falls, and that the broker shall pay him 
if sugar rises in value, is simply speculating ; 
in plain English, he is betting on the price of 
sugar. 

Genuine business is always a form of 
service. The aim of the true baker is to feed 
the hungry; of the true clothier to clothe the 
naked; of the true physician to heal the sick. 
Of course, if the baker and clothier and physician 
do their work skilfully, they will make a profit 
but this is incidental to their real aim, which is 
the service of society. 

We can see what is meant by the common 
saying that ‘‘labor is the source of wealth.’’ 
Labor applied with intelligence and character 
is always the chief source of wealth. But labo 
without thought behind it is thrown away. 

Would any of willing to shovel sand 
back and forth on the beach day after day 
and month after month? It would be a degra 
dation to perform work which has no object 
ljand demands no intelligence. Such labor is 
the source of poverty and stupidity. But toil 
mixed with thought always counts; and the 
greater the thought, the greater the value. 
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service, 


social 
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A Lump of Clay. 


NE man takes a lump of clay and fash- 

ions it into a brick, eight inches long by 

four inches wide by two inches deep, It 
is worth little, because little thought has gone 
into it. Another man takes the same amount of 
|clay and shapes it into a beautiful, 
rare and costly. Into it he puts intelli 
skill, memory, imagination, affection, the 
things of the spirit; and the spirit gives the clay 
its value. It is labor of the head and the heart 
that is the chief source of wealth. 

The superintendent of a mill may seem to 
| be doing nothing of any importance. As the 
| weavers go into the mill in the morning they 
|see him sitting at his quiet desk behind the 
glass doors, and they envy him as a man who 
draws a big salary without labor; but he may 
put forth more mental energy in one day than 
a hundred weavers put forth in six months, 

He is responsible for all the men in the mill, 
for all losses, accidents and surprises. He is 
studying the markets of the world, studying 
new machines, new processes, new inventions. 
He must keep informed concerning raw mate- 
rials, must know within an eighth of a cent the 
cost of every yard of cloth and where it can be 
sold—and a mistake on his part may render 
| the whole mill a source of loss and misery to 
not earn his 


decorated 
vase, 

| 
gence, 


Does he 
salary ? 

The superintendent of a railroad, the pastor 
of a church, the captain of a steamship, the 
| principal of a high school are all working far 
harder than any of the men under them, and 
| without this labor of superintendence the rail- 
road, the church, the steamship and the school 
| would be utterly useless. 

What a noble thing modern business would 
be if all young men going into it could view it 
as a kind of public service! 

In these days of stock-jobbing and ‘‘frenzied 
finance,’’? we are tempted sometimes to think 
that business is utterly selfish, that its motto is 
simply, ‘‘Each man for himself, and devil take 
| the hindmost.’’ 

But this is not true. Thousands of young 
men are going into business to-day with high, 
clear purpose to serve their fellow men, Thou- 
sands of our industrial leaders are not only 
honest, but they shrink from any bargain which 
is not a benefit to both parties. Of most busi- 
ness men it is true that their word is as good 
as their bond. Our modern ‘‘credit system’’ is 
built on our faith in one another. 

A young man who goes into business to-day 
has a splendid opportunity to serve his genera- 
tion. 

He may go into it with the same spirit with 
which Senator Hoar went to Congress, or 
with which Pasteur went into his laboratory. 
Both Pasteur and Hoar received reward for 
service rendered; but they lived for the service 
and not for the reward. 

The code of ethics that we now recognize as 
binding on the statesman, the scientist and the 
artist is slowly but surely coming to be the code 


| of business men as well. 


In spite of all the rogues and cheats, we are 











| 


steadily moving toward the time ‘‘When no one 
shall work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame, but each for the joy of the working.’’ 


OPINIONS 








6s NCLE, have scien- 
UU tists ever observed 
the exact effect upon 

brain cells of the abnormal development of the | 
muscles which are used in playing football ?’’ 

Before Doctor Yates could speak Donald | 
flung back an answer: ‘‘They haven’t had | 
time. They are still trying to ascertain the 
nerve force consumed by a tongue that wags all 
the time. ’’ 

Mrs. Yates looked down sadly at the pudding, 
the unoffending cause of the outbreak. For 
Donald had declined his portion, with the ex- 
planation, ‘‘Not on my diet list. Look at that 
muscle!’? He clutched a firm biceps with justi- 
fiable pride. ‘‘Can’t grow muscle on pudding, 
you know.’’ 

This had led Doctor Yates to say, ‘‘I am 
afraid you are overdoing this athletic business, 
my son, Remember, I will not have you 
neglecting your studies for football.’’ 

It was then that Vera had offered her appar- 
ently innocent question. 

‘The cousins knew that open quarreling would 
not be tolerated at the table; so Donald’s further 
hostilities were black looks, and Vera’s were 
provoking twitches of the mouth. 

Mrs. Yates did not expect to feed the smol- 
dering fires by saying amiably as Donald left 
the house, ‘‘Whither now, my son?’’ 

‘*To Stanford’s. Punctured tire again. Hardly 
a chance he can fix it to-night, and I shall miss 
that run to Beechmont. I call it uncommon 
hard luck.’’ 

‘*T should think that you would have learned 
to bear so very common a mishap,’’ his mother 
laughed, Donald’s ‘‘bicycle luck’’ being a 
family joke which he usually enjoyed as much 
as the others. 

“‘Oh,’’ he unexpectedly snapped, ‘‘I didn’t 
expect any sympathy for my little troubles, not 
being a girl and a ‘poor orphan’ !’’ 

Spoiled boy though Donald was, he was not 
such a ‘‘cad’’ as to have said this for Vera’s 
hearing. 

But she was coming down-stairs, and heard 
plainly. When Donald had slammed the outer 
door after him, she ran down to fling herself 
into Mrs. Yates’s arms. 

‘*Let me go away!” she sobbed. ‘‘I will go 
to Uncle Jasper’s. I can work there; I can 
earn myself a place in the world.’’ 

‘*Be reasonable, Vera.’’ Mrs. Yates spoke 
tenderly, with caresses sweet to the motherless 
girl. ‘‘Remember that your father was made 
happy at the last by knowing you were to live 
with us. We love you. You earn your place 
here by your cheerful, daughterly services, | I 
am sorry we cannot make you quite happy.’ 

**Aunt Emily, you are too good to me, you 
and Uncle Richard, It is only —’’ 

‘I know; it is Donald’s jealousy. It is not 
like him to be so unkind and unreasonable. I 
must have allowed him to become spoiled, like 
other only children. But, Vera, you will gain 
his liking much more quickly if you will learn 
not to exasperate him by sarcastic speeches.’’ 

Thinking it over alone, Vera reminded her- 
self, ‘‘It must be hard for him to have a girl 
about, when he has had everything his own 
way so long,’’ with which Donald would have 
heartily agreed. He did find it an affliction 
that the ways of the household should be 
changed to suit the needs of the interloper; 
that he must sometimes find his mother happily 
occupied with Vera when he wanted her sole 
attention to his affairs. And he professed to find 
the noise of Vera’s piano practice distracting to 
his nerves. And then Vera was so keenly 
observant of his foibles and so sharp of tongue. 

Their quarrels usually turned on abstract 
questions which admitted of strongly opposed 
argument; a never-failing dispute arising from 
Donald’s assertion of the frivolity of girls, and 
Vera’s sneers at the general obtuseness of boys. 

‘*Boys are as clumsy with their heads as 
with their feet,’? Vera would say. ‘‘It is such 
a tiresome process to get a new idea into a boy’s 
mind !’’ 

“Girls just skim over the surface of things,’’ 
Donald would retort. ‘‘ About all they can do 
well is to skip rope and dance. There’s no 
solidity to a girl’s mind; it’s all bubbles, like 
whipped cream.’’ 

But Vera excelled him in 
although he was not dull. Indeed, Doctor 
Yates, knowing well the boy’s ability, had 
been vexed when his attention was called to 
his son’s very poor standing. 

**I met Mr. Schofield last night,’’ he said to 
Donald. ‘*‘He tells me your work is worse than 
last year, and I was dissatisfied with that. I 
will not have you going into college just to fit 
for a professional athlete. You have had warn- 
ings enough, Donald. Now mark—if you fail 
to reach the pass mark on your next set of 
examinations, I shall forbid your playing foot- 
ball again this year.’’ 

**O father !’? Donald jumped out of his chair, 
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And the real joy of working is the pleasure of 
making something useful or beautiful, and so | 
enriching the world. | 
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but seeing Vera’s eyes 
twinkling with unvoiced 
sarcasms, he took cooler 
second thought. ‘‘I shall pass. I always have 
passed; and I can make up whatever I have 
lost. But if it should go against me by any 
accident, you wouldn’t make me give up that 
match game with Beechmont, after I have 
trained for it so long?’’ 

**1 have said,’’ Doctor Yates answered, in 
his most autocratic tone, and Donald resolved 
to study diligently. The danger seemed remote | 
enough. Hibs first fear came when Mr. Schofield 
announced that the coming examinations in the 
language classes would be given by dictation. 

‘*Your last year’s exercises will be of assist- 
ance to you in review,’’ Mr. Schofield remarked. 
“You have had good drill in all the idioms 
and constructions with which I shall expect 
you to show familiarity.’’ 

Vera glanced over at Donald, who looked 
somewhat taken aback. Meeting her eye, he | 
thought with a flash of unreasoning anger of | 
the pile of neatly written note-books he had | 
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seen in her davenport at home, and had sneered 
at as part of her ‘‘girls’ fussiness.’’ 

He had always thrown his corrected exercises 
into the waste-basket. 

“‘[’d give up everything before I’d risk her 
refusing them to me!’’ he thought, hotly. 

He gave careful attention to the day’s exer- 
cises, alarmed to find how uncertain he felt at 
some critical point in every sentence, and for 
how many unfamiliar words he had to invent 
a spelling. His unusual diligence was rewarded 
by this marginal note on his corrected exercise: 
‘*You might do better, and could hardly do 
worse, by sticking toa purely phonetic system.’’ 

He appealed to his chum, Dennison, a fairly 
good scholar. Dennison hunted up a few 
crumpled back exercises, and improvised new 
ones for drill—his will was good enough. If 
the great match were to be played with a sub- 
stitute half-back, good-by to the glory of the 
Ridgefield eleven! 

‘‘Geometry’s in our favor,’’ Donald assured 
Dennison. ‘‘I’m good at that, and I can pick 
up all I’ve lost in a few recitations. ’’ 

But, no. Donald sprained his ankle slightly 
in football practice, and although he protested 
that the injury would right itself in a few days, 
his father insisted on his receiving massage 
treatment and staying at home a week to give 
the joint entire rest. 

This was serious for the boy. lis geometry 
class was at work on difficult problems given at 
the blackboard, and the work in science, chiefly 
laboratory experiments, would be wholly lost to 
him. He knew his father would show him no 
mercy, and he made his first day at home a 
miserable one for his sympathetic mother. 

‘*Tt’s no use!’”? he mourned. ‘‘Dennison and 
the rest of the boys are tired of pushing me 
along, anyway. It will have to go—promotion 
and match game and everything !’’ 

But the elasticity of youth returned the next 
day, and he set himself doggedly at such tasks 
as he could accomplish alone. Vera, watching, 
pitied ; but with Donald too proud to ask help, 
and she afraid to offer it, what could be done? 
She set her wits at work on the problem. 

The next afternoon, when Vera came in from 








school, she tossed her books down carelessly on 
the table beside Donald. There were loose 
papers among them. One skimmed across 
almost under Donald’s hand. A glance showed 
him that it was a copied solution of the exer- 
cises over which he had been puzzling. 

He turned away as if from a temptation. He 
looked at Vera. Her indifference was above 
suspicion. When she was busy at the other 
side of the room, he ran his eye down the page 
and quickly grasped the reasoning. 

Vera came back for her books, collecting the 
stray papers with an absent air. ‘‘Oh, my 
geometry problems,’’ she murmured, taking 
that sheet up last. ‘‘Horrid things, aren’t 
they? Care to copy those she gave us to-day? 
They don’t look so hard.’? She tossed another 
sheet at him in a matter-of-fact way as she went 
out of the room. 

‘*He looked at it! He looked at it!’’ she 
exulted, alone. ‘‘He will let me help him after 
this.’’ 

The next day Donald made a free use of 
Vera’s notes. He was not acute enough to 
detect that she had committed much more to 
paper than her own convenience would have 
required. Nor had he any clear idea by what 
intermediate steps he came to be writing the 
day’s French and Latin at her dictation. 

‘You hit the mark about one time in ten,’’ 
Vera cheerfully assured him. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if you were the original boy that trans- 
lated puer legit—the boy runs!’’ 

He submitted to this banter where he would 
have rebelled at pity. They settled down to a | 
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BETWEEN HIS EN- 
COURAGING WORDS 
TO VERA HE WAS 
CALLING AGAIN AND 
AGAIN FOR AID. 


steady routine of coaching, which continued | 
after Donald returned to school. Page after | 
page of scribbled manuscript did Vera correct, 
the fruit of the boy’s desperate industry. No 
one but Vera had any means of knowing how 
hard he was working, and she knew better than 
to betray her knowledge—even to Donald him- 
self. 

‘*Where were you yesterday ?”’ one of Vera’s 
friends called to her one morning. ‘‘Kitty and 
I waited for you as long as we possibly could 
before we started. I thought you never missed 
a chance to go rowing.’’ 

Donald heard this, and Vera’s non-committal 
answer. He knew why Vera had stayed at 
home. 

“Why didn’t she say she wanted to go row- 
ing?’’ he growled; but after that, although he 
gave her no more definite thanks than before, 
he was less surly. 

That contented Vera for the present. She 
was learning to repress her teasing sarcasms in 
these days when need existed for all the tact 
she could command ; and without knowing that 
one fact followed from the other, she found her- 
self thinking less of her own wrongs. 

Donald passed his next examinations fairly 
well. His mother rejoiced warmly ; his father, 
saying merely, ‘‘I am glad to hear it,’’ felt 
more relief than he cared to show. 

Mr. Schofield, congratulating Doctor Yates 
on his son’s improvement, said, ‘‘It was unex- 
pected. In almost any other boy I should have 
said it could not have been fairly won. It 
shows what the boy can do when he tries.’’ 

**T feel as if a hundred-pound weight had 
been lifted off me,’’ Donald confessed to Den- 
nison. ‘*There’ll be another weight gone when 
we beat the Beechmont boys.’’ 

So, as the term went on, Donald practised 
football with a light heart, and the time of the 
great match came. He had never been able to 
convince his mother that the stories she had col- 
lected of football accidents were exaggerated 
and altogether misleading, and she refused to 
witness the game, although it was to be played 
on the Ridgefield grounds. She thought, on the 





whole, she would rather bear the suspense at 











home than face the possibility of having to see 
her darling borne from the field on a stretcher. 

Doctor Yates had not time to spare. ‘‘Be- 
sides,’’ he laughed, ‘‘if all the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the town are going to trust themselves 
on that rookery you call a grand stand, I had 
better keep myself safe to set broken bones. | 
should hate to have to carry any of Bates’s 
surgery about on my own person, certainly.’’ 

So Vera alone represented, on the grand 
stand, the Yates interest in the battle. At first 
she felt herself stirred only by the general air 
of holiday-making, but soon she was following 
the vagrant fortunes of the ball with suspended 
breath. Ah, it did not need a football enthu- 
siast to appreciate that magnificent break of 
Donald’s through the line! Vera almost wrung 
her hands as the Beechmont boys sprang upon 
him—but not before he had finished his fifteen 
yards, for not even the splendid tackling, which 
was the strongest feature of the Beechmont’s 
game, could easily conquer Donald’s splendid 
muscle and grit! 

Flushed with pride at the praise of Donald, 
which reached her ears during the intermission, 
Vera watched the rest of the game with anxiet) 
really painful. 

‘Beechmont is so strong! Oh, they will 
win!”’ she cried again and again, as the 
heavier team slowly pushed Ridgefield down 
the field. 

But no, there is Donald again! 
mont! Of what use to you is your 
tackling if you cannot catch your man? 

Donald’s touch-down, with Dennison’s goal- 
kick following, won the day for his side. And 
Vera found herself on her feet, like the rest of 
the excited crowd on the grand stand, waving 
her handkerchief and her tam-o’-shanter, reiter- 
ating as madly as the rest the rhythmic shout: 

“Ridge—Ridge— 
Ridgefield— rah!” 

Then Vera heard a sharp crashing sound at 
her left. Through the cheering broke discord- 
ant, frightful noises—the hysterical screaming 
of the girls near her, the crackling of breaking 
boards, the panic-stricken cries of a mass of self- 
ishly struggling humanity. Vera felt herself 
tossed about, bruised, and at last held fast in 
some resting-place which seemed a blessed safet 
after that mad entanglement, but crushed under 
a weight that would not long let her draw enough 
breath to keep alive. 

She could not even call. She wondered how 
soon the ruin she could see above her would 
crowd down on her, till she would be quite 
past need of her good uncle’s skill. 

**Veral’’ 

The word came to her above the confused din 
of which she was almost losing consciousness, 
waking her to life and effort. Donald worked 
his way in to her. He lifted at the timber 
which lay above her. 

Not for nothing had those muscles been hard- 
ened, those lungs trained to deep, steady inspi- 
rations! The weight was started ; only a little, 
but that little was safety. 

**Can you get out now ?’’ 

She tried bravely. ‘‘No, I can’t, Donald. 
This is so heavy. And something is holding 
my feet. Oh, don’t let it come down on me, 
Donald !’’ 

“Bear it as well as you can. 
come. I can hold it.’’ 

It seemed to grow to the weight of the load 
of Atlas, but the boy, as the seconds passed, 
held himself to the effort. Between his encour- 
aging words to Vera he was calling again and 
again for aid. Help enough was at hand, but 
unorganized, and dissipating itself incapably 
here and there, as one appeal and another 
attracted it. At last some one came to insert a 
lever, which took the weight from Donald. 
Relieved, he felt oddly dizzy, and seemed to 
see in a dream how they took Vera away from 
the wreck—not seriously hurt, it seemed, for 
she stood alone, if unsteadily, and took waver- 
ing steps toward him. 

‘*All right, Donald ?’’ she asked. 

“I’m all right; how are you?’’ 

‘I’m all right, too; but I wish the excite- 
ment of your games could be distributed more 
evenly.’’ 

And this is all that queer pair had to say te 
each other. Then they interested themselves in 
the welfare of their friends, till Doctor Yates, 
when he came, sent them both home under 
escort. 

There was less need of the doctor’s service 
than might have been expected. ‘The very flim- 
siness of structure, to which the collapse of the 
grand stand was due, had worked for the ulti- 
mate safety of life and limb, the injuries being 
less serious than if more and heavier timbers 
had fallen together. No cloud of tragedy rests 
on the memory of the great Ridgefield victory. 

**One good thing will come of all this,’’? Mrs. 
Yates said to her husband. ‘‘Donald and Vera 
are beginning to understand each other. Do 
you think it would do to tell Donald of our 
plan yet?”’ 

When Donald came in on his father and 
mother a little later, and would have gone awa) 
again, seeing them in earnest discussion, his 
father detained him. 

“We have a plan for your consideration, 
Donald. It would please us to adopt Vera as 
our own. We have felt that it would not be 
right to do this against your wishes, for it will 
be something of a sacrifice for you. You must 
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know that if this plan is carried out, when any 
distribution of property is to be made Vera 
will fare exactly as if she had been born your 
sister. You are old enough to know your mind | 
and decide intelligently. Choose freely. 


shall not blame you for any decision you may | fun of your muscle since, have you? 
| it’s a grand thing to be a boy, and to be strong picked it up and started to leave the shelter. 


make. ’’ 
Donald considered. 
**Of course not. 
to speak to her of an uncertainty.’’ 


‘Does Vera know ?”’ 


Donald strode to the stairway. ‘‘Sister Vera!’? | 


he called. 
mother, ‘‘You can tell her,’’ he ran away, 
boylike, to avoid a scene. 
Vera hunted him down. 
his bicycle in the stable. 
‘*I knew you’d be here.’’ 
‘*How, please?’’ 








It would not have been kind | 
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| should find it amusing, and it wouldn’t agree command here, and you serve out rations just 
I tell you, 
Donald, while you were holding that timber | 


with your digestion. I will myself. 


the way you think best.’’ 
The first excitement of the siege came when 


away from me, I was glad enough you had it was necessary to get water from the stream. 


like that!’’ 
Donald dropped his tools, and blushed. 
‘*T’ll do the fair thing, just as you’ve done. 


When you wheedled me into taking those dicta- 
Then, saying to his father and | tion exercises,—and I don’t know how you did 
| it, either,—and when you ground away at them 
day after day with never a grumble, I was | 
He was cleaning | glad enough that girls’ ways are different from 
| boys’. But what’s the use of talking about 


| what’s gone by ?”’ 


He was speaking roughly, to hide the un- 


“I’ve noticed when you are more than com- | steadiness in his voice. 


monly upset you take your wheel to pieces. I 
don’t wonder at your being upset—I was myself. 
Glad you don’t mind. Now let’s make up.’’ 
**T thought we had.’’ 
‘‘Oh, but I mean let’s talk it over.’’ 


“** *United we stand, divided we fall,’ ’’ he 
continued with unconcealed feeling, after a 
“I think we’d better call it a part- 

nership on equal terms, and shake hands on it.’’ 
| The compact having been thus sealed, Vera, 


moment. 


‘‘Just like a girl! I suppose it means you | | although she would greatly have liked to stay 


want me to eat humble-pie.’’ 
Vera reflected. 


| with Donald, was wise enough to take herself 
‘*No, I don’t know that I | away from the stable immediately. 


INTO HIS INHERITANCE 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 


FTER that first shot on the bare crest of 
fA} the Cork-Serew, the rest of the night 

was like a dimly remembered nightmare 
to Phil and Rob. ‘They toiled up interminable 
slopes, and they went wearily down longer 
ones, holding back hard to keep from running 
with the steepness, and every now and then 
they had to stop and send a few shots back, for 
their half-seen enemy clung close behind. 

As the boys fired, and loaded and fired again, 
they heard Casey joking with Willis, and were 
vaguely conscious that the two men were shoot- 
ing with calm, unhurried precision. 

Half-consciously they noted the change when 
they passed from the wide moonlit space of the 
hills into the black depths of the forest, the roof 
of which had lain below them for an hour past. 
They did mechanically what Casey bade them, 
now riding ahead at a gallop on some level, 
half-open stretch, now picking their way on 


foot down the face of a water-worn cliff, now | 


halting and firing back at a distant bend which 
their pursuers might have reached. 

On one sharp turn, where the pursuit grew 
so close that there was danger of the enemy’s 
cutting across the intervening tongue of rock 
and forest, Casey halted them for five minutes. 


As the first dim figures poked cautiously round | 


the curve, the boys fired as fast as they could ; 
the forest resounded with wild, 
cries of rage and fear. 


That stand held their pursuers back for some | 
time, and all at once, as they hurried on, they 


heard the murmur of a stream close by. 

‘*Seven-Mile,’’ Willis muttered, and a moment 
later they emerged on the bank of a brawling 
stream. Beyond it lay a little open meadow, 
set round with steep hills, which were heavily | 
wooded on the south and east, but bare and | 
lofty to the west and north. 

A small clump of trees stood in the open a 
few rods from the farther bank of the stream, 
and in the shadow under them was the dim | 








a bed of coals. Willis raised his rifle with a 
reckless laugh. 

‘*Here’s adios,’’ he said, aiming at the fire. 

‘*Stop!’’ Casey ordered, sternly. ‘*'There’s no | 
telling who they are. They may be friends —’’ | 

‘*That looks like it, doesn’t it?’’ Willis said, | 
mockingly. He pointed to the stretch of grass | 
between the clump of trees and the forest which | 
hemmed the southern side of the little valley. 
Close to the edge of the woods was a lump on 
the smooth brown surface of the grass, and as 
they looked, it moved forward a little. Willis 
threw his rifle to his shoulder and fired. The | 
lump moved forward more rapidly, and suddenly 
it stood erect, becoming the figure of a tribes- | 
man, who ran away rapidly and in a few | 
bounds vanished in the thick cover. 

**Yes, it looks like it,’’ Casey said. ‘‘Throw 
a couple of volleys into those trees, and then | 
we’ll take our chance with any that’s left. It’s 
my opinion, though, that they’ve heard the 
firing, and that was the last of ’em clearin’ 
out.’’ 

His conjecture was correct. When they had 
crossed the stream and reached the clump of 
trees, they found it deserted. Casey inspected 
the place rapidly. The trees, standing in a 
small square, formed a natural fortress, and 
the old man grunted his approval. ‘‘We can 
hold on here as long as we need,’’ he said. 

**The question is,’’ Willis broke in, ‘‘ whether 
we want to stay. It’s only ten miles from here 
to Bagabag.’’ 

Casey looked at him gravely. ‘‘So that’s the 
question, is it? Now I was wonderin’ how 
many of ’em had been here, and which way 
they went. Look’ down there!’’ He pointed 
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half-human | 


| he said. 
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to the lower end of the 
valley. 

Some three hundred yards 
away the bare hills to the 
right and the wooded ones 
to the left swept close to- 
gether, leaving between 
them only a narrow defile 
broad as an ordinary coun- 
try road, and bounded on 
one side by the dense wall 
of trees and on the other by 
a high bank overgrown with 
cogon. 

‘*Tf Iwasa head-hunter, ’’ 
the old man continued, 
‘that’s the kind of place 
I’d pick. There’s a fine 
chance to lie in that grass 
and stick a spear into any 
one passin’ on the road. Do 
ye want to risk it?’’ 

Willis looked at him un- 
certainly. ‘‘Care if I take 
a look ?’’ he asked. 

“‘Go ahead,’’ Casey an- 
swered, and the man walked 
out on the trail. 

They watched him as he 
strode rapidly down the 
valley. He had approached 
to within a hundred yards 
of the little defile when 
Casey spoke suddenly. 

‘*I’m sure losin’ my 


DRAWN BY 


memory,’’ he muttered, and H. BURGESS 
|then he called sharply, 
‘Willis!’ 
The man swung sharply * PRETTY. 


on his heel at the command. 


‘*Move out a bit on your left flank!’’ Casey | 


directed. ‘‘We’ll fire a few shots down the 


| trail, and if there’s any reply, you fall as if you | 


were hit. Be ready to get back here quick.’’ 

The trick succeeded perfectly. At the second 
volley there was a sputter of answering shots 
from the grassy bank, and Willis threw up his 
arms and fell to the ground. At once a dozen 
men leaped from their ambush and ran forward, 
flourishing their axes. Willis picked himself up 
and ran back to the clump of trees. 

‘*Much obliged,’’ he said, simply. 

“*If I hadn’t been gettin’ too old to live, I’d 


| have known they’d try that game on us,’’ 


Casey answered. ‘‘Bring in those horses here 
under cover.’’ 

They had hardly secured the animals in the 
little fort when a rifle flashed close by, just 
across the stream, and a bullet buried itself: in 
one of the trees with a thud. 

Casey smiled grimly. ‘‘It’s like old times,’’ 
‘*We’re surrounded, and all we can 
do is wait for them that’ll get us out. Be 
ready if they try to rush us. This side near 


| the brook is where they’d come.’’ 


But that single shot was followed by no 
attack. Gradually the deep blue of the sky 
paled to gray and the bright disk of the moon 
became a misty shadow, and the dawn was 
upon them. Wild cocks began calling from far 
and near, and the little valley took on almost a 
homelike aspect in the morning light. They 
realized all at once that they were extremely | 
hungry. 

When they had eaten their fill, Casey collected 
the fragments of food from their hiding-places. 

‘*Fourteen hardtack, three cans of salmon, 
four of corn beef, a hunk of jerked venison and 
a lot of coffee. That’s all right while it lasts, 
but now we’ve had one good feed we’ll have to 
go easy.’’ 


“*You’re right,’? Willis said. ‘‘You’re in 


We | been training, and you haven’t heard me make | Even in the hurry of breaking up the pack, 
I think 


Casey had not forgotten the pail, and Rob 


‘*Hold on!’’ Casey ordered, and fired a shot 
into the silent forest. It was answered by a 
| fusillade, but the fire of the magazine rifles 
soon overcame it, and Rob secured his pail of 
water at the expense of a few random shots 
which went wide. 

** Lucky for us they can’t shoot,’’ he laughed, 
as he came running back. 

Each of the party drank what he could, and 
then they gave the rest to the horses. T he poor 
brutes begged so hard for more that Casey 
brought another pailful. 

‘*That’s the last ye get till night,’’ he said. 
‘*Let me boost you up this tree, Rob, and you 
cut some branches for ’em. ‘The leaves and 
twigs will be something to chew on, and when 
it gets dark we’ll have to picket ’em out, lose 
7em or not,’’ 

For a while after breakfast they sat with their 
rifles at hand, waiting for the next move of the 
enemy. A shot was fired occasionally from one 
side or other of the valley, but the balls only 
buzzed overhead or struck harmlessly against 
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the trees, and presently Casey gave the jesting 
order, ‘‘Fall out by threes to sleep. I’ll take 
the first watch.’’ 

They obeyed him gladly, for they were worn 
out. At noon he waked them, and they munched 
half a hardtack apiece and took a swallow of 
lukewarm water from the canteen. ‘Then Rob, 
at his own request, was set to keep a lookout 
through the first part of the afternoon. 

It was growing dark when Willis, who had 
relieved Rob, called them. 

“*They’re fixing something up there,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ve been watching them for an hour.’’ 

At the summit of the bare hill on the right of 
the valley there were signs of activity, and soon 
a small boulder rose into sight, evidently pried 
up by levers from behind. 

Presently the boulder moved slowly forward ; 
then it gathered headway and came hurtling 
down in great leaps over the rough slope. The 
besieged crouched behind their protecting trees, 
holding their breath for the shock; but the 
rock jumped aside at some little obstacle, rushed 
past them, and disappeared in the forest beyond 
with a great deal of harmless noise. A second 
and a third missile had no more effect, but the 

fourth brought up squarely against the tree at 
the corner of the fort. 

There was a loud crash, and two or three 
dead branches rattled down, but the big tree 

was unharmed except for the gashes in its bark. 

| ‘*Now we know the worst it can do,’’ said 
Casey, getting up with a breath of relief. 
|‘*The things look big as a church when they 
take that last jump, but I reckon they won’t 
knock this grove upside down for a while 
| yet.’’ 

When it was quite dark they led the horses 
out very quietly and watered them, and then 
picketed them in the broadest part of the valley 
to graze. There was really little risk, for if an 
attack came it would be from the direction of 
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the stream, where the woods approached within 
a few rods of them. 

When the animals had been cared for, Phil 
took his rifle and sat down facing the dangerous 
point. 

‘I'll stay with you,’’ Casey said. ‘This 
is the hard time, from now to moonrise, and it 
wouldn’t be fair to let you take it alone.’’ 

But the boy was firm, and at last the old 
man lay down, and was asleep in a moment. 

The valley was blackness itself; every sound 
from the feeding horses, each long breath of his 
sleeping companions came to Phil’s ear magni- 
fied a hundred times. Never had he felt so 
lonely. 

He began to run over the events of the day. 
He remembered how Willis had come over all 
those long miles just because ‘‘it was orders.’’ 
He saw Casey piloting them safe through all 
emergencies, never lacking in wit or cheer for 
the need of the moment. He knew with what 
kindly readiness both these men, who thought 
more of ‘‘putting up a good serap’’ than of 
living or dying, would leave their rest to take 
his place if they guessed what a strain it was 
for him to face that hint of danger from the 
darkness round him. And then suddenly came 
the thought that he must be one of them now! 

In a flash his nervousness was gone, and it 
was with a hand as steady as Casey’s own 
would have been that he touched the old man’s 
shoulder when at last the signs of the long- 
deferred attack became unmistakable. 

They beat off the rush, and then their enemies 
retired to the hills and woods once more, in 
sullen determination to wear them down by 
mere brute endurance, allowing them no time 
for rest. 

When daylight came, no one could show a 
hand without drawing a volley. Going for 
water became too great a risk, and they had to 
turn the thirsty horses loose, and then sit help- 
less and see them shot down one by one. 

Early in the afternoon a stray ball made a 
big flesh-wound in Willis’s leg. 

**Tie me up,’’ was all he said. 
to shoot lying down, anyway.’’ 

But that accident took away all chance of 
making a dash for safety. They must wait 
now. When the slow hours had dragged by, 
and Casey served out their little allowance from 
the diminished store at sunset, his face was 
grave. 

**When it’s dark,’’ he said, ‘I’m going to 
crawl out through the woods and go to Bagabag 
for help. We’ve waited as long as we ought 
to.’? 

Suddenly a thin echo of music rose from the 
foot of the valley, and they looked at one 
another wonderingly. The sound grew clearer 
and louder, and Casey’s eyes sparkled as he 
thrust a cartridge home. . 

“*Tt’s all right now,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s the old 
music, boys. Give it to ’em now. Show ’em 
how the army does it!’’ 

The four opened fire, and all the rifles on the 
hills replied. And the lilting call of the bugle 
rang clear through all the din. Suddenly Phil 
saw a line of men running rapidly down the 
slope which led to the bank above the little 
defile. Ile turned his rifle on them, but Casey 
stopped him. 

‘*Hold on, lad,’’ he said. 
be comin’ there in a minute. 
be shootin’ one of them ?’’ 

**But they’ll be ambushed,’’ said Phil. 

‘*Ambushed!’’ Casey echoed, scornfully. 
**I’m sorry for any little brown men that try 
to ambush American cavalry with that tune 
playin’. See! Look there!’’ 

Phil’s heart almost stood still, for round the 
distant bend had shot a great black head, with 
ears laid back and frothing jaws and wildly 
flying mane. 

“It’s Pharaoh !’’ the boy gasped. 
and Lieutenant Pierce!’’ 

And then the music rang louder, for with a 
gleam of brass the trumpeter swung into sight 
close behind. After him came rank on rank of 
gray hats and blue shirts, all sweeping forward, 
rising and falling like waves with the gallop 
of the horses. 

The lieutenant drew his revolver and turned 
to the trumpeter with a gesture, and then a 
volley rang out from the grass, and the trump- 
eter reeled in his saddle. Gripping his pommel 
hard, he recovered himself and broke off his 
tune to call, ‘‘ Begin firing!’’ A sheet of flame 
burst from the column, and the grass fairly 
boiled with flying bullets. 

A few men ran out of their ambush and 
made for the hills, but the troop, disdaining 
this small game, swept on into the valley. The 
bugle called again, a single note, and at once, 


**Tt’s easier 


“Our boys will 
Do ye want to 


**Pharaoh 


'as if on parade, never checking the full gallop 


in the least, the troop burst out into a wide fan, 
and charged down the full width of the little 
plain, sweeping it from wall to wall. 

There was little chance of life for anything 
which should stand in the way of that line, for 
the steadfast men and weary horses came tear- 
ing on as madly as if their work had just begun. 

**Pretty, pretty !’? Casey muttered, huskily. 
**Oh, ye’re the boys!’’ and he and Rob leaped 
to their feet, cheering and swinging their hats. 
Even Willis propped himself against a tree and 
shouted weakly. 

But Phil simply stood silent, with his eyes 
shining mistily and a great lump in his throat. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


t cost more to live last year than during any 
previous year since 1899. But, after all, it 
was worth the price. 


t= hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
postage-stamps belonging to Boston col- 
lectors were exhibited at the convention of the 
American Philatelic Association last month. 
‘The average boy collector who has a hundred 
dollars’ worth at the catalogue prices thinks he 
is rich. oa, 
He“ practical a machine the automobile has 
become may be judged from the trip re- 
cently completed by two men, who covered the 


distance from San Francisco to New York in | 


tifteen days and a quarter. The best previous 
record, made by the same men two years ago, 
was thirty-three days, and the best record before 
that was sixty-six days, 


t is reported that an American college which | 


has just built a new swimming-tank will 
require all students to take the course in swim- 
ming. ‘This sort of prescribed course will be 
popular. Almost any person may be put in 
a place where his own life and the lives of 
others depend on his ability to swim, and every- 
body should know how. 
jateony: waits closely upon legislation. Al- 
ready Western farmers are considering the 
planting of crops from which they can manu- 
facture alcohol, to be denatured and used as 
a source of power. There is a great desire for 
some cheap and effective substitute for gasoline, 
the supply of which is limited and the price of 
which has steadily advanced for several years. 
he Mayor of Budapest has invited eighty 
million American guests to be present at the 
unveiling of the statue of George Washington 
on September 16th. We cannot all accept the 
invitation, but we all send good wishes to the 
Ilungarians on the day they honor this country 
and its father. The erecting of the statue is a 
recognition of the hospitality which America 
extended fifty years ago to the Hungarian 
patriot, Louis Kossuth. 
eorge Grenfell, who died recently in Africa, 
was one of the great explorers. He wrote 
no book, and was of late years little known in 
America or England. Almost all record of him 
is confined to missionary periodicals, the reports 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, which he 
served for thirty years, and the records of the 
Kkoyal Geographical Society. Next to Stanley 
and Livingstone, he was the most important 
veographer and explorer of Africa. He traced 
the Congo and made the drawings on which the 
present standard maps are based. ‘Twenty years 
ago the Royal Geographical Society gave him 
the Royal medal. 


pats has instituted a reform that in old days 
would have been accomplished by bloody 
revolution. The Shah has granted a constitution 
and a council of state of fifty members from all 
classes except peasants. The reform is partly 
the resuit, no doubt, of the upheaval in Russia, 
which is a warning against absolutism; and 
partly due to the demands of the people of 
Persia backed by threats of armed rebellion. 
‘The liberal spirit of the age, however, which 
impressed the Shah in his journeys through 
Europe, lies farther back of the change. A 
modern enlightened monarchy may rise upon the 
domains of Xerxes and Darius. 
A= part of the history of America is the 
story of the settlement of free land by 
peaceful, industrious people. No enemy to 
society ever attacked the fundamental welfare 
of the nation more directly than the thieves who 
by conspiracy and fraud got possession of land 
rightfully belonging to the government and its 
homemakers. Every one will applaud the 
quiet, effective work of Secretary Hitchcock in 
running the thieves into prison and causing to 
be instituted the suits which will restore to the 
people millions of acres of land. The feeling 
of security which the punishment of the offend- 
ers and the prevention of further offenses brings 
to homesteaders and government officials will 
have a good effect on the future of irrigation. 
{leretofore many have looked with suspicion on 
plans that would apparently enrich the entire 
section, but which honest settlers, taught by 
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bitter experience, have felt might be merely 
schemes for the enrichment of speculators. The 
more reclaimed land, the greater the plunder for 
dishonest operators. Henceforth there will be 
less opposition to the work of irrigation, for the 
hard blows delivered to the thieves have given 
assurance that irrigation is for the benefit of the 
homemaker. Not only have many of the unlaw- 
ful holders been dislodged, but conspiracies for 
further robbing of the people have been disclosed 
and defeated. Not all the malefactors have 
been reached yet, but there is no doubt that the 
work of punishment and restoration will be 
pushed until the last acre is taken from the 
dishonest holder. 


rof. Ray Lankester, in his opening address 
before the British Association, pointed out 
what has been many times remarked, that in 
no country is so much aid given by laymen to 
scientific investigation as in America. The 
habit of giving telescopes, laboratories and 


men, and we rather take their gifts for granted. 
It has been humorously said that the will of a 
Massachusetts man which does not provide a 
gift for a hospital, an art museum, a university 
or an institute for the investigation of human 
pedigrees is in poor form, and reflects on the 
social standing of the testator’s family. 


THE GOOD-FOR-NOTHINGS. 
Two classes there be that we view with misgiving : 
Who live without work, and who work without living. 
Joseph G. Torrey. 
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| PROSPEROUS FARMERS. 
| uring the last six years the Department 
D of Agriculture at Washington has been 
collecting information for one of the most 
interesting and useful economic reports ever 
| issued in the United States. 
| The statisties have to do with the business 
|of farming, and especially with the value of 
farms and farm lands. They were gathered by 
forty-five thousand state, county and township 
crop correspondents, whose reports together 
cover the whole country. ‘ 

Since the year 1900 the value of the farm land 
in the United States has increased thirty-eight 
and one-half per cent., including improvements. 
The South Central group of states shows the 
largest increase, —over forty per cent.,—and close 
after that comes the Western group, also with 
an increase of a trifle more than forty per cent. 
The South Atlantic group has gained thirty-six 
per cent. ; but the oldest of the farming states, 
the North Atlantic group, have advanced only 
thirteen and a half per cent. 

For the gains which have taken place, the 
crop reporters assign more than one hundred 
reasons, some of which are general and of 
national effect, and others, of course, merely 
local. Among the great national influences are 
placed a series of good crop years; the purchase 
of farms by townspeople, for homes or invest- 
ment; the rural free delivery of mail; the 
extension of trolley-lines; the introduction of 
telephones; improvement in the methods of 
farming, which makes the income larger; and 
the low rate of interest, which has induced 
capital to seek farm lands as investments. 

From these years of good crops and general 
agricultural prosperity has risen a better type 
of farmrer, a man who lives on a more generous 
scale, reads more, travels more, gives his chil- 
dren greater opportunities, and holds his head 
higher in the community. The farmer has been 
emancipated... He is economically independent ; 
and as he prospers, so prospers the country. 
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DIVORCE AND THE STATE. 


Ithough nearly all persons are married by 
A a clergyman, the marriage contract under 
the law is a civil agreement that may be 
made in the presence of a properly qualified 
layman, and may be dissolved only by the civil 
courts. To disclose how frequently the marriage 
contracts have been dissolved, the Bureau of 
the Census has lately begun to look over the 
reports of the divorce courts for the past twenty 
years. The information thus obtained is to be 
used in the creation of sentiment in favor of 
uniform marriage and divorce laws throughout 
the whole country. 

Such uniform laws are urged on the ground 
that they would prevent easy divorce and make 
it impossible for a man or a woman who had 
grown tired of a wife or husband to go to some 
state which has lax laws, and there secure 
freedom to marry again. But this does not go 
far enough in setting forth the reasons. Lax 
divorce laws and easy divorce threaten the sta- 
bility of society itself by undermining the 
family. To say that the family is the unit of 
the existing social organization is to utter a 
commonplace, but it is so common that it is 
| overlooked by those who make up the divorce 
| colonies of the various states. 
| The whole social fabric rests on the trinity— 
} or shall one say the unity—of father, mother 
jand child. Nearly all laws grow out of the 
| necessity of protecting the family in its work of 

rearing the young and preparing them for their 
union in new families. The rearing of a family 
is the incentive behind the efforts of practically 








research funds has become common among rich | 


The 


| every sane and healthy man and woman. 
fathers and mothers are sentinels round the 
camp of the younger generation, guarding it 
from foes both seen and unseen. All creation 
conspires for the protection of the young, and 
the family is one of the agencies through which 
that divine codperative work is done. 


breaking up of a home through divoree. If so, 
they all take their origin in the violation of 
obligation by one party or the other to the mar- 
riage contract. But such breaking up is a social 
tragedy. No law that can be passed will make 
the unfaithful loyal to their obligations, but 
something can be done to make men and women 
understand the hideousness of their conduct 


ever entered into between two human beings. 
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PRICELESS TREASURES. 


Little birds and little flowers, little diamonds, little 
pearls; 
But the dearest things on earth are the little boys 
and girls. Selected. 
® & 


UNDER THE YOKE. 


ew occupations for American women are 
N frequently described in the household 

magazines, Meantime many women of 
the Old World steadfastly cling to their old 
tasks. A traveller with good eyes may see in 
a single summer day in Belgium enough to 
make him wonder what are really the boundaries 
| of ‘‘woman’s sphere.’’ 
At five o’clock in the morning he may see a 





garden tomarket. The cart holds several bushels 
everything will have been sold. 


men would do. If he lingers to watch them 
finish their task, he will see a girl of sixteen 
swing a wooden yoke over her shoulders, and 
carry pail after pail of water from the town 
pump, two squares away, for the scrubbing 
clean of the dusty sidewalk. 

Three women toss bundles of oats upon a 
high cart, and themselves drag it up from the 
field to the yard, where the grain is to be 
threshed, and where later they will build the 
straw into symmetrical stacks. 

A great herd of cows cluster round the milkers 
in the field,.and from the group the talk and 
laughter of girls mingles with the sharp whistle 
of the milk in the pails. 

So, in the little kingdom of Belgium,—where 
wages are low and taxes are high,—women toil 
at what we have come to consider work fit only 
for men. But it must be said that they do not 
look unhappy under the yoke. Perhaps the 
freedom of farm and market and street is really 
better for their peace of mind than the ‘‘too 
much kitchen’? which often makes our more 
fortunate women weary in body and depressed 
in spirit. 

® © 


THREE GENTLEMEN. 


hen the forces of the United States 
W occupied Cuba, Walter Reed, an army 

doctor, undertook to establish the truth 
or falsity of the theory that yellow fever is con- 
veyed only through the agency of mosquitoes. 

The biography of Doctor Reed, just pub- 
lished, gives in detail the story of the great 
experiment. 

The first thing that was necessary was men 
willing to risk their lives. The doctor called 
for volunteers. A number offered themselves, 
and two—enlisted men in the United States army 
| —were chosen. 
| The doctor talked the matter over with them 
, and told them frankly of the chances they were 
| taking. Yes, they understood. It was all right. 
They were willing. Then the doctor told them 
that they would receive a certain money com- 
pensation for their services. 

No. That could not be. The only condition 
on which the men would offer themselves was 
with the understanding that they should receive 
no compensation whatever. 

Doctor Reed rose, touched his cap, and said, 
**Gentlemen, I salute you!’’ 

The word ‘‘gentlemen’’ has been used so 
freely as a mere form of address that something 
of the finer meaning it ought to have has been 
lost. In this case one who was himself a true 
gentleman saw, and was quick to recognize in 
two common soldiers, that quality which neither 
rank nor social position can bestow nor the 
most lowly estate destroy. : 





duty and shown the courage to carry it out, yet 
| have found nothing repugnant in the idea of 
accepting pay for it. 
brave men, but not gentlemen. There are some 
things you cannot buy from a gentleman. One 


of them is his life, but he will give it cheer- 
fully if occasion demands. 

How a man views the relationship between 
money and conduct is one of the truest tests of 
the gentleman, as it is one of the fundamental 
It is the thirty pieces of 





tests of character. 


There may be justifiable reasons for the | 




















silver that have made the name of Judas so 
detested. 

Walter Reed has gone to his grave. The 
names of the two volunteers, although they 
appear in the records, are unknown to the 
country which they served so nobly; but some 
time, when the thing they did has received its 
fitting recognition, the American people will 
say, as the doctor did, ‘‘Gentlemen, we salute 
you!?? 


* © 
TRADE -SCHOOLS. 


undamental in American life is the belief 
that every one should be encouraged if 
not compelled to avail himself of the 


when they seek to break the most sacred contract | opportunities of the common schools. In addition 


to the common schools there have been estab- 
lished at private and public expense many and 
excellent institutions of higher education, pro- 
fessional schools and technological institutes, 
where men are trained for the positions of 
highest responsibility. 

In one direction only does American educa- 
tional effort fail to move with the enterprising 
obedience to practical demands characteristic of 
the American people. There is a lack of trade- 
schools to fit the young man to take his place 
as an efficient private in the army of productive 
labor. ‘The Hon. Carroll D. Wright is reported 
to have said that if one state—Massachusetts— 
were to maintain a system of industrial schools 
equal to the Prussian system, it’ would have 
three hundred trade-schools. Such schools 
would not supplant any now existing, but would 
supplement them and take from them some of 


red-cheeked old woman, a rude harness over | the boys and girls who are to make their living 
her shoulders, pulling, with a big dog for helper, | 2 one or another special craft, trade or manu- 
a heavy cart of vegetables three miles from facture. 


Germany owes its commercial progress largely 


of potatoes, carrots, cabbages, topped by a great to the trade-schools, which have raised the effi- 
bundle of dew-sprinkled roses; and before the | ciency of German workmen. America owes its 
woman and the dog trudge home with it again, commercial supremacy to natural resources and 


to great business skill in the organization of 


Our traveller may come upon two muscular | those resources. The American skilled work- 
women transferring a load of coal from sidewalk | ™an is indeed skilled, but he himself is the 
to cellar, shouldering the baskets as easily as | first to see the advantage of getting his skill 


as early in life as is possible, and he knows the 
need that more and more men as skilled as he 
is shall come from the younger generation. 

If to the American genius for cheap produc- 
tion, the invention and use of machinery, busi- 
ness enterprise and method, were added as great 
an efficiency as trade-schools could afford, the 
industrial power of America would be invinci- 
ble. The time is likely to come when employers 
and intelligent American labor will demand that 
a part of the public-school money be expended 


| for the training of workmen. 


* &¢ © 


Prosrere in China has recently been shown in a 
remarkable, if not unique, way. The people 
of a village in the province of Fukien held a 
meeting, and determined to break up the opium 
habit. At the suggestion of two men who hai 
gone to the Fuchau City Hospital for treatment 
for opium-smoking, letters were sent to the head 
of the hospital asking him to come to A-iong ani 
help them. One contained a respectful and care- 
fully worded agreement signed by the village 
elders and principal men. Doctor Wilkinson, who 
tells the story in the Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer for July, accordingly went to the village, and 
found that practically all the people were anxious 
for the reform. At a meeting with the head men 
the opium shopkeepers themselves stood up ani 
said they were willing to stop selling the drug, anid 
fifty dollars was raised to defray the cost of medi- 
cines. Last March the village ancestral hall was 
turned into a hospital, and seventy-nine men 
patients were admitted, a woman from the mission 
having charge of nine women in another place. 
For three weeks they were treated, during which 
time only two lost courage and left. Daily morning 
and evening religious services were held, with an 
increased interest as time went on in the singing 
of hymns and the simple Bible talks. During the 
day the tedium of the patients was relieved by 
magic-lantern, photographic and gramophone ex- 
hibitions. What the result of the movement wil! 
be it is of course impossible to say, but at the 
request of the village elders and head men, the 
mandarin put up a proclamation forbidding any 
one again to open an opium-shop in the village. 
resident Diaz of Mexico ended a strike on the 
Mexican Central Railway the other day in a 
summary manner. When a committee of the 
strikers called on him he told the men, according 
to a despatch from Mexico City, that the govern- 
ment, although it would protect working men i! 
all their just rights, including the quitting of work, 
would never permit them to interfere with the 
management of the railway companies; he con- 
demned the demand of the union that the number 
of apprentices be reduced, and declared that it 
was an attempt on the part of the machinists’ 
union to create a labor monopoly; he further 
declared that the government would permit no 
violence by the strikers and would use severe 
measures if there were disorder. He must have 
talked in a similar way to the managers of the 
railway, for the strikers were taken back. 





Two men might have volunteered for that | 


They would have been | 


ochester, New York, has set an example for 
the whole country in the matter of protecting 
| the supply of milk used for the nourishment of 
infants. Ten years ago the physicians of the city 
and the board of health were puzzled by the high 
mortality among young children, especially during 
July and August. Investigation showed that the 
cause was impure milk. Doctor Goler, the health 
officer, and Doctor Roby, his assistant, set about 
the establishment of stations where mothers could 
obtain pure milk, at cost, during hot weather. A 
special dairy or laboratory was also established. 





Trained nurses at each sales’ station give the 
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mothers instruction in caring for babies during 


the warm months. The health officers reckon 
that nine years of this work has saved the lives of 
one thousand children. The cost to the city has 
averaged only a little more than ten dollars for 
each child saved. It is doubtful if anywhere in 
America money raised by taxation has been spent 
to better advantage than this. 


* ¢ 


SHE WOULD NOT GIVE IN. 


he late Susan B. Anthony, the eminent advocate 

of woman suffrage, was for fifteen years a 
teacher before beginning her more public career. 
Brought up in a household of Friends, she united 
gentleness and firmness, and was an admirable 
disciplinarian. 

Her rule was mild, and she abhorred the rod. 
But she learned, on taking the district school at 
Center Falls, about seventy years ago, that her 
predecessors, all men, had successively, under 
active compulsion, left the schoolhouse in mid- 
session by way of the window, and that she her- 
self—although, in consideration of her peace 
principles and her sex she was to be permitted an | 
exit by the door—was already openly doomed by 
the young rebels to forcible ejection. That was 
too much for her lingering Quakerly prejudices. 

As soon as their hulking ringleader entered 
upon a preliminary course of anties, the new 
“sehoolma’am,” in sweet and even tones, sum- 
moned him to her desk. He came; and in a man- 
ner equally pleasant and unruffied, she requested 
him to remove his jacket. 

In sheer astonishment he complied, and before | 
he quite knew what had happened found himself 
receiving, from a limber birch rod skilfully ap- 
plied, the neatest and completest whipping of his 
life. He went back to his seat a chastened and 
crestfallen youth, with the swagger quite taken 
out of him; and Miss Anthony, for the rest of the 
term, received admirably prompt obedience from 
her pupils. 

It was the only school rebellion which she 
quelled in that way, but by no means the only 
one which she overcame; for she taught in some | 
very rough and neglected districts. But she met | 
every emergency with spirit, tact and readiness, | 
and always conquered. 

“One of the reasons for her success,” said an 
old school-friend, “was that nobody could ever | 
tell until it happened just what Susan would do, | 
or how she would do it; we only knew there was | 
one thing she would not do—give in. She had | 
more courage and persistence than any woman I | 
ever knew.” 
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WHAT HE LEARNED ABROAD. 


ome food tastes better than that supplied by 

the longest and richest of foreign menus. Not 
all of us, perhaps, are as easily satisfied as the 
family of that ingenious Yankee housekeeper who 
achieved variety by her use of under-crust, top- 
crust, or pastry strips in making the one kind of 
pie which was her only dessert. 

“Must be fussy folks,” she was wont to say 
contemptuously, “that ain’t contented with open- 
face, cross-bar or kiverlids!” 

Mr. Solomon Bentley, who, falling heir to a little 
legacy, was recently induced to take his daughter 
abroad, is, however, equally unexacting in his 
tastes. A neighbor, having exhausted the subject 
of European scenery, which Mr. Bentley declared 
without enthusiasm to be “‘well enough,” and of 
galleries and museums, which he dismissed with 
an inarticulate grunt, bethought herself to inquire 
how he enjoyed foreign cookery, and that of Paris 
in particular. 

“No more nonsense about French chefs for 
me!” snorted Mr. Bentley, explosively. ‘Will you | 
believe it, Mis’ Evans, I couldn’t raise a plain | 
apple pie in all Paree ; and as for corn beef hash, | 
and chowder and roly-poly pudding and the other 
good old standbys, I couldn’t even ask for ’em, 
because they weren’t in the dictionary. Call the | 
French a nation of cooks! They don’t know 
beans, Mis’ Evans! Not baked beans, any way, 
they don’t. 

“I'ma plain man, and mebbe I didn’t learn as 
much as I might over there about art and archy- 
tectur’, but there’s one thing I did learn, yes, 
ma’am, hauntin’ those bullyvards for grub-shops 
and eatin’ queer food right outside on the side- 
walk, I come to know one thing as I never thought 
to know it—and that’s the full value of a biled 
dinner! A reel good, Yankee biled dinner, with | 
all the vegetables and fixin’s. 

“First time Elmiry Ann put it on when I got | 
home, I felt like runnin’ up the flag and lettin’ out | 
three good cheers for Uncle Samuel, and three 
times three for Aunty Sam, who does the cook- 
ing!” 


2 © 
A QUEST. 


*Tt’s not that one wants to know the people in 


the other apartments, Barbara,” remarked | 


| ago. The service had been read, the prayers said, 





THE YOUTH’S 






COMPANION. 





down, her expression changed complete/y—it was 
beautiful.” 

“A beautiful beefy expression ?”’ | 

“Yes,” Nell was beyond sarcasm, “and the con- 
ductor began, ‘Step lively!’ But his face changed 
and he said, ‘Take your time, miss.’ There’s the 
bell, Barbara.” 

Barbara returned, bearing a plate. 

“ ‘Mrs. Norton wonders if the young lady that’s 
lame wouldn’t relish this’—it’s sage cheese, just | 
come from her old home in Vermont.” 

“Who's Mrs. Norton?” 

“The elevator boy says she’s that woman on the 
third floor, with the parrots.”’ 

“That one? Why, her face would sour milk!” 

There was a thoughtful pause. 

“Barbara,” broke out Nell, “the faces are just 
masks—do you understand? But this month’s 
experience has connected me with the hearts 
back of ’em, and I intend to stay connected.” 

“Might one inquire’’—Barbara lifted her brows 
—“if you intend to keep a ligament strained in the 
small of your back ?”” 

“The ligament, Barbie dear,’ returned Nell, 
gaily, “has nobly done its part in demonstrating 
that, back of those masks people in the city think 
they must wear instead of faces, gush fountains 
of friendliness.” : 

“But that staying ‘connected’ —” 

“That’s the problem. I must set something— 
not a torn ligament—vibrating in me, which will 
start this wonderful force going in people, that 
transforms faces. I don’t know what I’m to do— 
I’ll find out.” 

Nell waved her cane enthusiastically. “It’s a 
glorious search, Barbie dear—better than hunting | 
North Poles or Holy Grails!” 

Another pause—then Barbara, slower than Nell, 
but sure, spoke : | 

“Our evenings, then, will be exclusively devoted, 
henceforth, to judging our fellow mortals—for, if | 
you don’t object, Nell, I'll just join in your little 
quest.” 


e | 





SIKH SOLDIERS. 
n a recent illustrated paper is a picture of two 
tiny soldiers, about seven or eight years of age, 
gravely saluting an elderly officer. These “infants 


| at arms” are boy recruits holding a regular and 
| dignified place in the Indian army. 


Each Sikh 
regiment is allowed twelve of these little fellows, | 
who are trained almost from babyhood. They 
are paid, each, three rupees and eight annas a 
month, and at the age of sixteen enter the regular 
army. 

The Sikh soldiers are an interesting and re- 
markable part of the British army in_ India. | 
Their conduct in frontier engagements has dis- 
tinguished them as _ brave, steady, and devoted 
to their English officers, says a contributor to 
MacMillan’s Magazine. 

One would not believe that fifty years ago these 
well-ordered soldiers were fanatical savages who, 
in their mad uprisings, shook the power of Great 
Britain. Once conquered, they accepted British 
rule, and were trained and disc plined into a well- 
ae > army of thirty thousand soldiers. 

hey formed a part of the force which subdued 
the Mutiny. The ‘‘Hodson’s Horse Troops” which 
helped capture Delhi was composed of Sikhs 
whose devoted service to their leader made them 
famous. Their searlet sashes and turbans gained 
them the name of “Flamingoes.” Their descend- 
ants are no less determined fighters and stanch 
soldiers. The spirit of the Sikh is shown in the 
lines quoted from a song: 


Remember Hodson trusted us, and trust the old blood, 


And as we followed him to death, our sons will follow | 

you. | 
* ¢ 

THE PARSON’S RUN. 


ne of the traditional stories of the town of 

Fairfield, Connecticut, recounts a wild dash 
from the pulpit made by a worthy and beloved 
pastor of the Episcopal flock, Doctor Labaree. 


It was on a Sunday more than a hundred years 


the hymns sung, and the parson began his sermon. 
As he proceeded his gestures became very ener- 
yetic. He brought his right hand down with great 
orce. Then he turned pale, cleared the pulpit | 
stairs at a bound, dashed out the church door and | 
ran toward the pond a short distance away. 

The congregation followed in bewildered pursuit, 
and saw their venerable or with flying robe | 
rush into the water until it came to his neck. 
Then turning round, he faced his astonished 
audience and said: 

“Dearly beloved brethren, I am not crazy, as no 
doubt many of you think, but yesterday at the 
drug-store I bought a bottle of nitric acid, and 
carelessly left it in my pocket to-day. 

“My last gesture broke the bottle. I knew the 
suffering the acid would eause when it penetrated 
my clothing, and rushed for the water to save 
— pain.” 

_ He drew several pieces of glass from his pocket 
in witness of the tale. Then he dismissed the | 
company and hurried home. } 





| 
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“BY A NECK.” 


- the lower Amazon country the temperature 
ranges about eighty-seven degrees in the shade | 
all the year round, says the author of “Ten | 


*“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 
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A Wonderful Tonic is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 

tired feeling during spring and summer. (Ade. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


The Old Historic College of the Middle West. 
Write for beautiful Souvenir Booklet to the President, 


GUY POTTER BENTON, LL. D., Oxford, O. 
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Our school endorsed by 

officials W.U.Tel. Co. & 

Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room,6 months, 
91, can be reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
ODGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 
prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 
15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
We Make Rubber Tips for Chairs, Crutches, etc. 


The original school. Irstraction by mail adapted 
toevery one. Recognized by courts and educators. 
Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 
spare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 
our condition and prospects 2. 
n business. Students and . 
graduates everywhere. — 
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Detroit, Mieh. 


GOOD AND HARD 


RESULTS OF EXCESSIVE COFFEE DRINKING. 





It is remarkable what suffering some persons 
put up with just to satisfy an appetite for some- 
thing. 

A Michigan woman says: “I had been using 
coffee since I was old enough to have a cup of my 
own at the table, and from it I have suffered 
agony hundreds of times in the years past. 

“My trouble first began in the form of bilious 
colic, coming on every few weeks and almost 
ending my life. At every attack for 8 years I 
suffered in this way. I used to pray for death to 
relieve me from my suffering. I had also attacks 
of sick headache, and began to suffer from catarrh 
of the stomach, and of course awful dyspepsia. 

“For about a year I lived on crackers and water. 
Believing that coffee was the cause of all this suf- 
fering, I finally quit it and began to use Postum 
Food Coffee. It agreed with my stomach, my 
troubles have left me and I am fast gaining my 
health under its use. 

“No wonder I condemn coffee and tea. No one 
could be in a much more critical condition than I 
was from the use of coffee. Some doctors pro- 
nounced it cancer, others ulceration, but none 
gave me any relief. But since I stopped coffee 
and began Postum I am getting well so fast I can 
heartily reeommend it for all who suffer as I did.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville.”’ 
“There’s a reason.” 
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THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN and Hay-Fever. Maile: free on request. 


Address Dr. Hayes, Dept.¥% Buffalo, N.Y 
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| HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
| Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers’ Tina Rollers 


PA RKER’S Arctic Sock 


(TRADE MARK) Reg. 

Healthful for bedchamber, bath and sick- 
room Worn in rubber boots, absorbs 
perspiration Made of knitted 

























fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 


or by mail, 25c. a pair 
Parker pays postage 
Catalog free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker, Dept. A, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 





Ask your dealer for the 
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Wabash Coaster Wagon ~, 


“Fun for all—alt the year ee 












| | A substantial, general purpose wagon, 
34 ins. long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy « 
box of hard wood, removable. Well 


balanced to prevent tipping 
Turns easily on narrow walk. 
All wheels (our exclusive Wabash 
patent) are 11 ins. in diameter— 
of wide tread, on steel axles, no 
bumping or pounding. At Hard 
ware & Department Stores. Price 
%4.00. Write us for the jolliest 
book of the day “ Fun with a 
Wagon.” We send it FREE 


_—_— : 
Wabash Manufacturing Company, 910 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 
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VACATION 


without a gun 
and U. M. C. 
Cartridges is like 
a swim without 
water. To shoot 
is manly—to shoot 


U.M.C. 
Cartridges is 
sensible. 
WRITE FOR FREE TAKGETS. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York City. 


















Mellins Food 


for the Baby 


Nell, in red kimono, drinking tea; “one hasn’t | Thousand Miles in a Yacht.” At Manaos, one | 
time. But this unhuman attitude—look at the | thousand miles up the river, the temperature is 
faces in the street-cars and shops, all cold, hard, | Six or eight degrees higher. 
unsympathetic! There’s no escaping it, a big city | Thermometers are little used in that country, 


is dehumanizing.” | and little understood. So when a yachtsman re- 
| turned down-river and was asked by an official at 





Barbara and Nell, students of art,—and human | 
nature, on the side,—are given to profound discus- 
sions, 

The day following these recorded remarks, Nell, | 
ambitiously moving the bookcase, strained some- | 
thing in the small of her back, with the result of | 
becoming a cripple for a fortnight. After her | 
first limping excursion outdoors the committee 
on human nature again sat. ; | 

“That actually tastes like home!” 
another piece of cake. 

“You should have seen the janitor’s face when 
he brought it, with his wife’s ‘gomplimends.’ He 
beamed.” 

“Beamed? I thought his face was exclusively 
reserved for scowling!” 

“Barbara,” resumed Nell, presently, “did you 
notice that woman opposite on the street-car— 
the one with diamonds and a beefy face?” 


Nell took 


“Not particularly.” | th 


“Well, when she saw you had to help me sit | 


| citizens tried to learn the reason. 


Para, ““How is the temperature at Manaos?” his 
reply, “Eight degrees hotter than here,” elicited a 
stare of non-comprehension. 

“At Manaos,” said the yachtsman in explana- 
tion, “I used to wilt six collars a day. Here in 
Para I only need three a day.” 

This was perfectly clear to the Brazilian, whose 
face lighted with understanding. 
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IN GOOD SEASON. 
iy a place in New Jersey the town officers had 
just put some fire-extinguishers in their big 
buildings. One day one of the buildings caught | 
fire, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the | 
extinguishers failed to do their work. 
A few on later at the town meeting some 





After they had freely discussed the subject, one | 
of them said, “Mr. Chairman, I make a motion 
that the fire-extinguishers be examined ten days 
before every fire.” 








Stuart Hamilton Jones, A MellinisFoodBaby 

















here the strong winds beat and batter, 
Sweep and scatter 
Froth and foam, 
There the ocean’s somber swelling, 
Earth-compelling, 
Shakes my landward-looking dwelling with 
a summoning from home. 


Where the rich earth dreams and dozes, 
Ripe with roses, 
Plowed and sown, 
Through the treetops’ wind and thunder, 
Rolling under 
Still I hear the world-deep wonder of my 
mother’s monotone. 


Where the Flying Dutchman lunges, 
Reels and plunges 
Peak and comb, 
There before my blood pulsated 
I was fated 
Forth to fare with heart elated when the 
seas should bid me roam. 
1 may sink, my ship unhelmed, 
Wave-o’erwhelmed, 
Wind-o’erthrown ; 
But the sea can never borrow 
Stain of sorrow, 
And I sail at dawn to-morrow for the magi- 
cal Unknown. 
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THE STORY OF A HUMBLE LIFE. 


very one who knew her said 
FE that Josie had done well, 
‘considering her opportuni- 
ties,’’ and not once in a hundred 
times did any one mention what her 
lack of opportunity had been. Yet 
it was never forgotten by those who 
knew her, and to her it was a con- 
stant memory and reproach. And 
while those who knew her never 
intended to attach to it any sug- 
gestion of wrong on her part, the 
fact that Josie was born in the poor- 
house carried to the New England 
mind an association of turpitude 
almost worse than that of actual guilt. In that 
part of the country sin is bad enough, but the 
shiftlessness that ends in the poorhouse is past 
redemption. 

Her family had been shiftless. When her 
father died, before her birth, there had been 
nothing for the older children but to be ‘‘bound 
out.’? After she was born there were a few 
years in which her mother ‘‘worked out,’’ and 
on her death, Josie, still a child, did the same. 
She had a brief acquaintance with the district 
school, which, democratic as it was, still per- 
petuated her feeling of isolation; and she went 
to work as soon as her chin was as high as the 
kitchen sink, and worked out all her life till 
she married. And all the years she suffered 
the unmerited disgrace of her unhappy birth 
and childhood. 

She never ‘‘joined the church.’’ Perhaps 
no one ever thought to ask her. If invited, 
she was too timid to accept. She felt out of 
place in the meeting-house, and rarely attended, 
slipping in now and then when the service had 
begun, and slipping out during the closing 
hymn, which is the same as to say that she 
washed the dishes before she went, and got 
home in time to prepare dinner. 

The man she married was a laborer, who 
was counted ‘‘shiftless.’? They had a dismal 
little home to outward appearance, and a sterile 
garden behind it. Yet the morning-glories 
brightened it somewhat; and if the home was 
not attractive and its mistress seldom looked 
fresh and tidy, it was better than the poorhouse, 
a million times over, as Josie often said to her- 
self. 

Every one called her Josie, and her husband 
Dan. They belonged to that stratum of New 
England society that does not rise to the dignity 
of ‘‘Mr.’? and ‘‘Mrs.’’ And they both looked 
unkempt, and felt shamefaced in the presence 
of people who had the ‘‘faculty’’ of ‘‘getting 
on.’? 

Dan and Josie lived together for thirty years, 
lived contentedly, unambitiously, untidily. Dan 
was to be counted on as a ‘‘hand’’ in haying, 
and Josie could be called in in an emergency 
to help in the kitchen. At last Josie fell sick 
of a lingering illness. There was no money 
laid by for a rainy day, and the first thought of 
the thrifty neighbors was of the relief to be 
obtained from the overseers of the poor. And 
this was the haunting shadow that hung over 
the bed of Josie—the fear lest her life should 
end as it began. And in bitterness and agony 
she prayed that God would save her hard life this 
crowning humiliation. To have been born in 
the poorhouse was bad enough, but to die there, 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





to be buried from there—if this should come to 
her she never could be happy in heaven. 

Her prayer was answered. Mrs. Briggs re- 
membered how, when Lucile was sick, Josie 
had come to help her with the cooking; and 
she sent food and medicine. Mrs. Blodget re- 
minded her husband of Josie’s kindness, and 
he advanced Dan a little money, to be worked 
out in the next season’s haying. And Mrs. 
Turner, who had less than either of the others, 
gave more, for she came over and sat up 
with Josie when she was at the worst, alter- 
nating the vigil with Dan; and when Mrs. 
Turner gave out, another neighbor came. If 
any comfort was lacking, Josie did not miss it; 
and when the women smoothed her pillows, 
and brushed her hair and performed the simple 
services which she required, her only thought 
was of their kindness, and of gratitude to God 
that she was still under her own roof; and not 
in the nameless place of her haunting dread. 

And so the end drew near. 

‘Do you trust God, Josie?’’ asked one of the 
women, feeling that it was time to say some- 
thing to Josie about her soul. 

“‘Oh, yes, and I thank Him, I thank Him!’’ 
she replied. ‘‘And I thank you, too. If I’d 
been a queen you couldn’t have done more for 
me!’’ 

It was a word to make them blush and smile, 
for what they had done was little enough. But 
they had been kind, and it meant more to her 
than they knew till the very last. 

‘*T think I shall die to-day,’’ she said; and 
they told her the end was indeed near. 

“I’m so glad!’’ she said, and they did not 
understand at first. ‘‘I’ve never been afraid of 
hell,’’? she went on. 
good, but I know God won’t send me there. 
And I know it more now since you folks didn’t 
send me —’’ 

She did not say where, but for the first time 
they understood. Then she added, in a whis- 
per: 

‘*You don’t suppose the minister will tell at 
the funeral that I was born in —’’ 

They assured her that he would not. She 
smiled, a wan and thankful smile; and the life 
that began in the poorhouse made its timid 
entry into the Father’s house of many mansions. 


e¢ © 
DID NOT TALK POLITICS. 


deaf-and-dumb man who lived in Virginia is 
A described in Mr. Wise’s book, “Recollec- 
tions of Thirteen Presidents,” in connection 
with a kind act of President Cleveland. The man’s 
name was Turner. He was, im a way, a remark- 
able character. He broke dogs with a whistle 
and by signs, and although he could not yell at 
them and confuse them, as so many dog-breakers 
do, his pupils were singularly well trained. He 
was a man of 1 intellig , interested in 
literature and in polities. 


After Harrison’s election he was made post- 
master at the little town where he lived. It was 
the fae above all others for which he was fitted. 
No instruction or requirement of the department 
escaped him, and his office was a model in respect 
to reports, details and the observance of require- 
ments. e was the proudest man I ever saw. 
Obtaining that little office, and finding that his 
work in it was so satisfactory, gave him a new 
hope in life. 

en Mr. Cleveland came back into power, the 
Virginia Democratic Congressmen gave notice 
that “to the victors belong the spoils.” Poor old 
Turner wrote me doleful letters, saying that he 
would surely be turned out. 

One cold evening in the winter before Mr. Cleve- 
land’s inauguration I found myself standing by 
the side of Mr. Cleveland at the Rector Street 
station in New York. It was snowing. 

“ Mr. President,” I said, “this is an unex- 
pected pleasure! Unless you are so proud of 
— victory that you will not speak to Repub- 

cans 





“Hello, Wise!” said he. “Oh, no, ’m not so 
proud.” 

“Mr. President,” said I, “if any one had told 
me I should be holding up my — for soup to 
a some day I think I should have resented it, 

ut here I am among the earliest to ask a favor.” 

I then told him about the deaf-mute who was 
such a fine dog-trainer. That interested him, 
particularly the way in which the man used his 
whistle and made signs with his hands. I then 
told him the story of his appointment and the 
ran he felt in his post-office. He listened atten- 
ively, and finally said: 

“Of course he ought not to be turned out. If it 
was you, of course + en iye have to go. But robbing 
a poor fellow like that of the on y thing he is fit 
for would not be polities, but petty meanness. I 
cannot remember things like this, but when I 
name my Postmaster-General you see him, and if 
he doesn’t help you, I will.” 

Mr. Cleveland remembered his Pam. and 
when Virginia. Democrats proved almost too 
strong for the Postmaster-General, the President 
interfered, and insisted that the deaf-and-dumb 
man should keep the office. Turner died in oftice 
after Mr. MeKinley’s election. 
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AN UNKINGLY KING. 


he “king of beasts,” declares a writer upon 
| the lions of Africa in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, is an unmitigated nuisance. The stock- 
owner loathes him for the havoe he causes among 
the herds. There is no security against him. He 
is always travelling. A pair of lions may find a 
spot where game is easily obtainable, and make 
a considerable stay there, but their real home is 
the whole veld. 


Tf the lion slew only as much as he could eat, he 
would be less hateful; but he will often kill four 
or five oxen, and content himself with devouring 
only the entrails of one. 

e is a low, oy! brute, one that takes no 
risks, for, unlike the leopard, he will never leap a 
wall unless he can see what is on the other side. 
A paper fence would keep him away from a herd 
of cattle, provided they did not break out through 
terror of his growling and his smell. 

The lion’s roar is the subject of another fiction; 
not that he is incapable of making the most ter- 
rible, awe-inspiring sound emitted by any living 
thing, but because when he is roaring he is harm- 
less. It is the lion which keeps quiet that is to be 


**T ain’t been so awful. 








feared, for as a rule the male and female work in 
couples, and the one that makes the noise is 
merely driving the game down the wind to the 
silent partner. 

In a _ single oy ey only—on the score of 
strength—does the lion deserve his name of “king 
of beasts.” He can drag a large bullock over 
rough ground with the greatest ease; he can 
earry a mule on his back, after bons it there 
by some strange sideways jerk of his head; he 
can ee a five-foot fence with a full-sized donkey 
gripped in his mouth. Otherwise, speaking from 
a seven years’ experience in the lion country, | 
have no hesitation in describing the king of beasts 
as a fraud, at least so far as his alleged nobility 
is concerned. 

His regal attributes lose some of their glamour 
when one learns that the so-called monarch fre- 
— lives for days at a time on such plebeian 
ood as field-rats; and the vision of the kingly 
creature sitting patiently on a flat rock waiting 
for the rats to come out from underneath is a 
rather unheroie one. 











BY BARBARA MOSS 


y hammock stirs with every breeze 
That soothes the thankful brow; 
The birds forget their melodies 
And somewhere in the sheltering trees 
Rock dreamily on the bough. 


The enervated pulses beat 
Slow, softly, scarce at all; 
And idle hands slip down to meet 
The fetters silken, subtle, sweet, 
That mind and body thrall. 


The busy world drifts far below 
Seared under noonday beams; 
Near me the lulling waters flow 
And blended voices gently woo 
To the dim land of dreams. 
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IN A NEW LIGHT. 


t took much to surprise ’Bijah Hodgdon—yet 
| there were times when he was surprised. One 

of these occasions began when Col. Stonewell 
Bingsley boarded a railway-train at his Florida 
station and set out for New England to sell land 
near “Bingsleyville.” The colonel loved the South. 
In its future he had an abiding faith. He had 
experienced but one winter in New England, 
but his memory of that was clear. Accordingly, 
full of hope, he strolled up the main street of 
Bingham Center one day, and accosted ’Bijah, 
who sat, placid and content, upon his door-stone. 


“IT should like, suh,” boqnn the colonel, “to 
interes’ Fy suh, in the de ights of fahming as 
practised in what I may call, suh, the finest region 
on the globe—the Sunny South.” 

The smile of placid contentment on ’Bijah’s face 
aongenen, and he slowly prepared himself to 
speak. 

“Babying, that’s what I call it,’’ he said at last. 
“Jes’ plain oe Haow any self-respecting 
man can put up with it I don’t see. No sirree, 
Bob! You can’t interest me in any nonsense about 
the Sunny South. 

“I’m proud to say I’m a real man. I live up 
here where we have real winters—where it takes 
some of a man to git aout an’ face a gale o’ snow 
at twelve below zero. 

“Why, sir, I cal’late it would just about freeze 
you solid the first time it hit you. Down in your 
country, L take it, the climate jes’ babies a man 
- he ain’t got any spunk or git-up-and-git left in 
him. 


He would have gone further, and, perhaps, might 
have said somet a to regret, had the colonel 
gre him opportunity. But the Southerner cut 
1im off as by a charge of his beloved cavalry. 

“Climate, suh? Babying climate ?” he thundered. 
“You say that, an’ you living in New England and 
not knowing you are the laziest poeple and got 
the laziest climate in the world? Suh, my angeh 
is only exceeded by my enormous surprise. 

“You, suh, who hibernate! You who sneak into 
a hole like a b’ah when the winteh comes! You 
who git one crop off you’ wo’thless lan’ some time 
between May an’ Septembeh, an’ when Octobeh 
come put you’ hair up in curl papers an’ git to 
eS wee 

“Babying? Man, down in the South, wheh, suh, 
I am proud to say I live, suh, we git to wo’k on 
the first day of the yeah, an’ we wo’k six days in 
the week, foh twelve months. When one crop is 
in we plant anotheh, and they ain’t a week we 
ain’t working. Babying, suh? I reckon 1 been 
hearing a pot call a snowball black!” 

The colonel stormed furiously down the path 
and out the gate. From the face of ’Bijah faded 
the smile of calm content. The cherished tradi- 
tion of a lifetime had been overthrown. He looked 
uneasily after the departing Southerner. 

“Wal, I’m surprised,” he said. ‘“Ain’t that fel- 
ler’s notion some novel!” 

He got to his feet and _ shouted. 

“7at, ee. he ealled, “come back here! I 
ain’t done with ye yet. I’m getting interested in 
your land. Come back here and finish convincing 
me.” 

* © 


GATHERING EIDER - DOWN. 


s no other down is so highly esteemed or 
A brings so high a price in the world’s markets 
as that of the eider duck, so in Iceland and 
the Westmann Islands, where these birds nest, no 
other bird is so strictly protected by law and by 
public sentiment. The Icelandic law, says the 
author of “The Faroes and Iceland,” provides but 
one exception to the rule that these birds must 
never be killed: a man on the verge of starvation, 
and having absolutely no other resource, may kill 
one to eat, to save his life. The penalty for break- 
ing the law is a fine of eleven dollars—an enormous 
sum for an Icelandic farmer. 


The eider duck makes her nest of down from 
her own breast, forming a circular mound, beattti- 
fully regular in shape, which has the property of 
retaining heat in a remarkable degree. She 

lucks out the down with her beak. tt the down 
$8 removed, she prevenes a second, sometimes 
even a third supply from the same source, which 
then becomes exhausted. 

When this occurs, the drake gives his down, 
which can be distinguished by its color. It was 
formerly the custom to take away all the down 
— ety by the female; but this practice was 
said to lead to grat mortality among the ducks, 
through exhaustion, so now each nest is usually 
rifled only once before the eggs are hatched, and 
again after the birds have left it. 

_ icelandic eider farms are frequently situated on 
little islands off the coast, covered with low hum- 
mocks. Small shelters of rough stones are made 


among these hummocks to protect the brooding 




















ducks from wind and driving rain, and bells are 
sometimes suspended near them under the belief 
that their sound, as they are rung by the wind, 
attracts the birds. On these farms the birds 
become very tame, so that one familiar with them 
= handle them on the nest without frightening 
them. 

On such farms there is a separate building 
devoted to cleaning the down. The principle on 
which the cleaning depends is the tendency of the 
down to cling tenaciously to anything on which it 
is thrown, iere are provided a number of oblong 
frames which may be either fixed horizontally or 
held in the hand. Along the frames are stretched, 
loosely, numbers of strings, either twine or thongs. 
The down is cast on these near one end, and a 
piece of wood or bone is drawn rapidly backward 
and forward over the other end. The down clings 
to the strings, but all impurities, such as grass and 
seaweed, fall to the ground. 

Several nests of down are poginns to produce 
even a small weight, so light is the down; but the 
price at the farm is nearly two dollars and a half a 
pound, and in England and Denmark it brings 
much more. 

& & 


JACK ALOFT. 


he sailor, mast-high and swinging at ease 
_ with the roll of the ship, is a sight too 

common to excite wonder. Yet that very 
familiarity with lofty places, that sure head and 
steady poise, often include in their history of de- 
velopment times of great stress and misery. Mr. 
Bullen, in his “Log of a Sea Waif,” gives a 
description of his sensations when the masthead 
was still a point of dread. The author was then a 
eabin-boy on a ship bound for Bombay, when, one 
rough day, he heard his name called, and running 
aft, was met by the second mate. 


He put a coil of rope in my hands and told me 
to reeve the signal-halyards in the mizzen truck. 
We carried extra long royal poles or bare exten- 
sions of masts above the highest point of rigging. 
Ours were sixteen feet long, and the top was not 
much bigger than a man’s wrist. _They were 
crowned with flat pieces of wood the size of a 
cheese-plate, on one side of which was the sheave 
for signal-halyards, 

1 started aloft boldly enough, but when I reached 
the base of the pole and saw to what height its 
bareness towered above, I faltered. My heart 
failed as the staggering ship lurched and the sea 
roared one hundred and twenty feet below me. 
My head swam, and all strength left me. I sat 
some time with my legs clutched about the pole, 
ust clinging, without power to move. A voice 

rom the deck called up: 

“Hurry up, there, with the halyards!” 

Although I felt that I was going to certain death, 
yet my fear of the mate was so potent I made 
another attempt. Pulling myself up, I shut my 
eyes and said a prayer. rembling, but fighting 
against the benumbing weakness, I actually 
struggled to the top. Even now, when I think of 
it, a cold sweat starts out all over me. Opening 
= eyes, I thrust at the opening of the sheave 
with the end of the line. It was knotted, and 
would not go through. . 

I had tried and failed, and with a last flash of 
energy, I grasped the pole with both arms and 
slid down to the eyes of the royal rigging. There 
I clung a few moments, eng gr | ill; then, feeling 
the bitterness of death pcr I descended, walked 
up to the mate, and said: : 

“T’ve tried, and I can’t do it, sir; not if you 
kill me!” ; 

The mate stared at me a moment, then turned 
away and i the order to some one else. 

The incident may seem trivial, but though I 
have faced death many times, 1 never felt such 
terror. 
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AN EMERGENCY SPEECH. 


eople often say very funny things in times of 
Pp emergency. It was fortunate for the general 
whose conciliatory efforts are described in 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis’s life of her husband, that the 
Indians with whom the men were dealing had no 
great sense of humor. Lieutenant Davis, then on 
the staff of General Gaines, had accompanied his 
superior officer to a conference with the chiefs of 
the Sac nation. 


The council metin atent. The warriors, decked 
with war-paint and feathers, sat scowling and 
silent, their arms stacked near-by. Seated with 
them was a dark old woman, shrunken to a mere 
skeleton, clothed in white woolen. She held her- 
self with great majesty of mien. 

The general began the council in a hesitating 
manner. He explained that it was necessary for 
the Indians to move on, for the white man must 
have the territory. At this the old squaw became 
greatly excited, and began speaking with vehe- 
mence. She declared that the Sacs must die on 
their own hunting-ground. The general showed 
considerable irritation at her tirade, and spoke to 
the interpreter. 

“Tell her —a— that — a—woman is not expected 
to interfere between the —a—white and Indian 
braves. She must be silent.” 

_The squaw rose from her seat with great impres- 
siyeness, and stretched her skinny arms above her 
head with a wild gesture. 

“Does he “7 Lam to be silent in the councils of 
my people? In these veins runs the blood of the 
last of the Sae kings. It is my right to speak.” 

The chiefs rose about her, stirred by her words, 
gesticulating angrily. It was plain that trouble 
bo hand, and the Indians far outnumbered the 
whites, 

The general calmly listened until the speech 
was interpreted. Then he rose, with a sweep of 
the hand, to command silence. 

“Mr. Interpreter,” he said, “tell her—a—that— 
a—my mother was—a woman.” 

This revelation brought 
from the Indians, and the frankness of the state- 
ment pleased the old princess. Order was re- 
ered. and the council proceeded with the business 
n hand. 


runts of satisfaction 


A CHINAMAN’S CHARITY. 


he Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
T Children often discovers cases of unselfish- 

ness and unlooked-for tenderness toward 
neglected children on the part of poor people. 
The Brooklyn Eagle prints a story, told in the 
children’s court, of Lee Loy, a Chinaman, who 
took two motherless babies into his home and 
tried to give them an education. 


“I wanted them to grow up like American chil- 
dren,” he said to the justice. “I wanted them to 
be Christians, and learn things.” 

When the children were old enough he took 
them to the Church of the Transfiguration, “to 
learn religion and be Americans,” as he put it. 

The care of the children_grew too much for Lee 
Loy, and he married. Then financial disaster 
came upon the house. Struggle as he would, Lee’s 
luck continued to go against him until they were 
all slowly starving. 

Then his wife wrote to the society. Lee’s story 
was corroborated by several witnesses, and the 
children were placed in a good home. 

Lee seemed heart-broken at losing them, but 
when he was told that he might visit them as often 
od he wished, he left the court with a beaming 
ace. 
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ORAWN BY LOUISE E. WYMAN. 


PLAYING STORE. 


NANNIE’S PICNIC. 
By Elizabeth F. Wade. 


t is hard to be ill in bed in the summer, but to be ill in bed 
| in summer when one’s school is going to have its annual 

picnic is very hard indeed. So thought Nannie Fenton as 
she lay in bed one bright sunny morning and heard the horns 
tooting and the children laughing and shouting as they drove 
past the house on their way to the picnic. 

““They don’t care a mite whether I go or not,’’ she said. 
‘*They can. go off and have a good time and I must just lie 
here in bed, and I did want to go so much.’’ 

The picnic was to be at Smith’s Pond, a drive of seven miles 
over the hills. Nannie never had been to Smith’s Pond, but 
she had heard all about the good times that were to be had 
there. She had heard about the woods where the ground-pine 
grew for wreaths, and where one might find juniper berries on 
the low bushes. She had heard about the pretty pebbles one 





might pick up on the beach, and best of all were the pond- | 


lilies which grew in the creek, and which one could pull out 
for oneself when the teacher took the children out in the 
boat. 

They were going to play all sorts of games, too, and in the 
game of grace-hoops that her class was to play, the one who 
played the best was to have a set of grace-hoops painted in 
pretty colors, instead of being old hoops wound with colored 
rags, as were hers. She was almost sure she could win the 
hoops if only she could go to the picnic. 

The sound of the horns grew fainter and fainter, until they 
were so far away that Nannie could no longer hear them. 
Then she turned her face down into her pillow and cried, but 
she had scarcely begun when her mama came into the room 
with a covered basket in her hand. She set it on Nannie’s 


bed and opened it, and out popped a little yellow Angora kitten. | 
‘Oh! oh!’’ eried Nannie, forgetting for the moment the | 


pienic. ‘‘It’s Ellen’s little Friskum. Did she give it to me?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said her mama, ‘‘she has sent it over to keep you 
company because you could not go to the picnic. ’’ 

The kitten was such a merry playfellow that he helped 
Nannie to pass what was really a very long day to her. When 
she thought of the picnic and all she was missing, she would 
sigh and say: 

‘Oh dear me dear! 
Esther are having just the loveliest time, and I don’t s’pose 
they even think of me lying here in bed all day.’’ 

The next morning, after Nannie had eaten her breakfast, 
taken her medicine and been fixed up for the day, there came 
a little rap at her door. 

“*Come in,’’ she said, although she thought it queer for mama 
to rap. 

The door opened, and in walked Carrie with three beautiful 
wreaths of ground -pine. 


‘“‘We made these for you, Nannie,’’ she said. ‘‘The woods 


were just full of the ground-pine, and the teacher said ’twould | 
be nice to bring you a wreath because you had to stay at home, | 
Good-by, and get well as fast as you can.’’ | 


so we made three. 

Nannie called to Nora, the maid, and asked her to bring 
some string and tie the wreaths to the bar across the foot of 
her bed. The maid had just finished fixing the wreaths when 
there came another rap at the door. 

**Come in!’’ called Nannie, and Mamie opened the door and 
walked in. In her hand she had some green branches. 

‘*Look, Nannie,’’ laying the branches down by Nannie. 
“*These are branches with the juniper berries on. We were 
so sorry you couldn’t go to the picnic, and we brought you some 
branches of juniper so you could pick the berries yourself.’’ 

Mamie had been gone but a few mirmutes when there was 
another rap, and this time it was two little girls, Esther and 
Florence. They had a small tin tub, full of great white water- 
lilies, wide open. 

They set the tub on a chair by the bed so that Nannie could 
see them, and told her they had brought them to her because 
she could not go to the picnic. 

Another rap, and this time it was Ellen. She had a funny 
green basket in her hand, and held it up for Nannie to see. 

**The teacher made this basket herself out of some rushes 
that grew on the shore,’’ she said. ‘‘She made it for you, and 
we girls picked out the very prettiest of our pebbles and put 


Carrie and Ellen and Mamie and | 


PRISCILLA. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


riscilia is the baby’s name, but you would 
never guess it, 
For grandma calls her * Prissy,” and that 
makes the baby smile; 
And grandpa, all he ever says is just *“ The 
Baby, bless it!” 
And the baby looks at grandpa and nods her 
head the while. 


ype is the baby’s name, but the nurse 
calls her just “Beauty,” 
And Aunt Jane calls her “ Sissy,” and that 
makes the baby smile; 
But mother says “Priscilla,” for I s’pose that is 
her duty, 
And the baby looks at mother and nods her 
head the while. 
oo is the baby's name. “ Sister,"’ we 
children call her; 
But Uncle Jim says “ Angel,” and that makes 
the baby smile; 
At this, nurse frowns and says she hopes no 
trouble will befall her, 
And the baby looks at nursie and nods her 
head the while. 


riscilla is the baby’s name. 
learn it? 
For father calls her ** Daughter," and that 
makes the baby smile; 
And cook's afraid when she grows up she'll 
change her name or spurn it, 
And then the baby shuts her eyes and goes to 
sleep a while. 


PRS REITs 


How will she ever 


them in it. 
could not go to the picnic.’’ 

Nannie did not know what to say, for she was so surprised ; 
but the best surprise of all came after she had had her lunch 
and taken a little nap. Her teacher came to see her, and in 
her hand she had an odd-shaped package. 

‘‘T’ve brought you something I think you will like, Nannie,’’ 
she said, patting the package, which she had laid on the bed. 
‘You see, there was so much to do and see that we did not 


| have time to play grace-hoops, so the girls and I thought, as 








YS NUTS TO CRACK. ay 


1. WORD PUZZLE. 

My first without my second would be the past tense of my 
whole. My first wags my second until my whole has been applied. 
2. CHANGED LETTERS. 

Change one letter of the word in each of the following: 
It was the chief's —— that no —— had ever escaped his 
unerring aim. 
The sick man likes 























for breakfast and —— for dinner. 
3. RIDDLE. 
A weed within pms garden bound, 
To be — as soon as found ; 
A sign of fashion’s foolish law, 
A cruel thing as e’er you saw; 
A place where fond farewells are said, 
And outgoing friends are bravely sped ; 
But yet, if you or I got there, é 
What grief and shame and wild despair! 
4. BEHEADINGS. 
I. 

Word of seven letters means to scold. Behead two and leave 
to weave. Behead one and leave to attack. Behead one and 
leave to help. 

II. 
Behead two letters the first time and one the second. 

The captain was my first to make my second until my third was 
received from the garrison. 

III. 
Behead one each time in the following: 

On account of the darkness and high —— the crew began to 
— fora — of light. 

Like —— he plied*the —— until the victim was the color 
of —. 

The young heir continued —— the money, —— the — of the 
lawsuit. 

On account of the of groceries, the family had to live on 
—., and denied themselves the luxury of —. 

5. RIMING STORY. 

Once on a time an ancient — 

(Or minstrel, if we speak by ——), 

With tangled hair and visage —, 

And companied 7 lithesome —, 

Strode boldly to the castle —. 

The gate was kept by burly —, 

Who strove his passage to ——. 
“Begone, O messenger —, 

Before your face is further —, 

From entrance here you are ” 
“Faith,” said the minstrel, “it is —~— 

That courtesy you thus 

And thus your gate to me is —. 

See you this stick that has been ——? 

Dare not this message ” 














6. MECHANICAL PUZZLE. 
The following mechanical terms also designate portions of the 
human body and its apparel: 
Part of an arch; a kind of joint; a cap over the end of a pipe; 


| certain fittings at the end of pieces; a circular hole in a flat bar; 


a long, projecting strip on a board; cogs of wheels; a_cylinder 
slipped over two pieces to hold it together ; two flat, parallel pieces 
holding something between them; a flat ring surrounding some- 
thing; a V-shaped opening; a kind of roof. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. Ma and Josh—John Adams; Arthur’s teacher—Chester A. 
Arthur; Carl never gloved—Grover Cleveland; rooted there, love 
so—Theodore Roosevelt; John’s word, Anne—Andrew Johnson; 
“goer” was going then—George Washington; brave man in turn— 
Martin Van Buren; a chart, lazy Roy—Zachary Taylor; a bench, 
Sam! Juan—James Buchanan; or ball, man. China—Abraham 
Lincoln; me Jane’s room—James Monroe; offers me John’s at— 
Thomas Jefferson. 

2. I. Match, less—matchless. 

3. Stile, style. 

4. Rosemary, sweet-william, cereus, buttercups, lady’s-slipper, 
stock, four-o’clock, tulips, poppy, bleeding-hearts. 

5. White elephant. 


mu. Tar, Paul, inn—tarpaulin. 


We thought you ought to have them because you | 
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DRAWN BY LOUIS RMEAC 


A SLEEPY STORY. 


you were sick and could not go to the picnic and enjoy all the 


| fun, but must stay in bed all the beautiful day, that you should 


have the grace-hoops for your own. Here they are,’’ and she 
unfolded the paper and showed Nannie a pair of grace-hoops 
with four sticks, painted in stripes of red, white and blue. 

‘*T was just as bad as bad,’’ said Nannie that night, when it 
was time for her to go to sleep, ‘‘to say the girls didn’t care 
’cause I couldn’t go to the picnic, and I’m just as sorry as 
sorry that I said it. And, O mama, I think I’ve had the 
very nicest picnic of all, even if I couldn’t go to it.’’ 


AAG 
HOW BESSIE FILLED A DAY. 
By M. J. S. 


though I just could not live it through!’’ 

‘*Why don’t you fill it up with something—then it won’t 
be empty. Just think of the nine hours that I am gone as nine 
great dishes that must be filled.’’ 

‘“‘What with?’’ asked Bessie, wonderingly. 

‘* Almost the nicest thing to put in them is service — some- 
thing useful. If you could find something that would make 
some one else happy, that would fill faster than anything. It 
is an idle hour that is empty.’’ 

‘*Tell me how,’’ said Bessie, who was watching her mother 
tie on her veil and prepare for a day in the city. Bessie was 
to stay with her Aunt Helen and grandmother, but as the 
country was a little strange to her, she dreaded it very much. 

‘‘Well,’’ said mother, ‘‘come out to the piazza, and while I 
am waiting for the carriage to take me to the station I will give 
you an idea of the things you can put in your nine hours, and 
they will fill up faster if you work moderately—without rushing 
round, ’’ . 

‘‘Wait till I have a pencil,’’ said Bessie, skipping away to 
her room. 

When she returned her mother began: ‘‘First, I think it 
would be very nice to gather Aunt Helen a large bouquet of 
wild flowers,—she loves them so well,—and that will take you 
on a pleasant journey down the road. When you have enough 


- |’ will be such a long day !’’ sighed Bessie. ‘‘It does seem as 


| you can put them in that large bow] and set them in the corner 


| almost never taken out 





of the piazza. Next, I would take a pile of those old picture- 
books up in your room, and paste the torn leaves very carefully, 
and carry them down to that little lame boy who lives by the 
church, for he has nothing to read and the days are very long 
tohim. After that I would sit down on the piazza with Aunt 
Helen a while, and very likely she will want you to arrange 
all the spools in her basket and look after the stray threads, 
just as you fix mother’s sometimes.’’ 

‘*Then there is gingerbread,’’ broke in Bessie, eagerly. 

‘Oh, yes, there will be that and the glass of milk. But I 
see the carriage coming. I’ll just say that Mrs. Loren’s baby is 
in its carriage, because the mother has 
no time; and there are the letters to bring from the mail, and 
grandma does love to be read to and—good-by—there are those 
lovely poppy seeds, and no one to gather them—good-by !’’ and 
the carriage turned out of the yard. 

It was just nine hours before she saw her mother again, but 
how they flew, and the day was full of surprises, just because 
she was looking for pleasant things to put in her hour-dishes. 
Uncle Henry said that his men in the lower meadow had 
nothing to drink, and there was lemonade made for them as 
an extra treat, and Bessie rode down in the hay-rack to carry 
it. She had kept her list tacked to the blind beside the 
piazza, and whenever she was inclined to look at the clock she 
ran to see what she could do next. 

She met her mother with a beaming face. ‘‘They are just 
heaped !’’ she cried. ‘‘I don’t believe I could crowd in one more 
thing in my hour-dishes.’’ 

‘*Then they must be ready for the frosting,’’ said her mother, 
giving her a dainty and mysterious package done up in white 
tissue. ‘‘There is just a little gift for frosting, and a plum for 
the top.’’ 

*‘Good! goody!’ cried Bessie. ‘‘But really the hour- 
dishes were nice, anyway.’’ And so they were, for Bessie 
had learned the best recipe for making happy days. 














Oven Thermometer. 


When You Buy a Kalamazoo 


You save from $5.00 to $40.00. 
You get a 360 Days’ Approval Test. 
’ You buy not on a venture, but on a certainty. 

You get your money back if everything is not 
exactly as represented by us. 

You get a stove or range of the highest quality. 

You get a guaranty under a $20,000 bank bond. 

You buy at first hand, direct from the manufacturer. 

You buy at actual factory prices. 

You save all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s 
profits. 






If you want a stove or range of the very highest quality, made of the best 
procurable materials, guaranteed (under a heavy bond) to be as nearly perfect in 
construction as skill and ingenuity can make it : 

If you want a stove or range that you can be sure of in every way, one that 
will give satisfactory service and consume little fuel : 

If you want to buy on the most economical basis, with the least trouble, at 
the least expense, with perfect confidence of fair and honorable treatment : 


Then get a Kalamazoo direct to you from our factory. 
At least do this : 


Send for our catalogue. Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for 
all domestic purposes, note their perfect construction, read our guaranty and com- 
pare our prices with those of other houses, and then decide for yourself if you do 
not want to save the extra money which you must pay the retailer and the jobber. 


Kalamazoos are fuel-savers. They are easily operated, 
and quickly set up and made ready for business. 


Note particularly that we are actual manufacturers. Our factory in Kala- 
mazoo is one of the best-equipped stove plants in the world. We manufacture 
everything we sell, and we sell our entire product direct from our own factory to 
the user at actual factory prices. 

That's why we can save you more money than any retail dealer or mail order 
dealer can save you, and why we can so fully guarantee high quality. Is it not to 
your interest to investigate our offer ? 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


and save you all bother. Every Kalamazoo stove and range is blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when shipped. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOGUE No. 253, 
(Showing 267 styles and sizes,) 
and see for yourself exactly how much money we save you. We have thousands 
of satisfied customers in all parts of the country, and doubtless can refer you to a 
neighbor who is now using a Kalamazoo. Write to-day. 








Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo ong and cook stoves are equipped with patent oven thermometer, which 
gives perfect control of the oven, saves fuel and makes baking and roasting simple and easy. 














} F Neeser Earthquake at Valparaiso, Chile, 
August 16th, destroyed a large part of the 

city and buried hundreds of people in the ruins 

|of falling buildings. ‘T’wo severe shocks were 
felt, at a few moments’ interval, in the early 

evening; and, as at San Francisco last April, 

they were followed by fires in different parts 

of the city, which extended the area of destruc- 

tion. ‘The loss of life is estimated at 2,000, and 

| of property at from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
| At Santiago, also, the shocks were severe, and 
| there was a considerable loss of life and prop- 
erty; and several smaller cities and towns suf- 
fered heavily. 





o 


5 ge pana is a fortified seaport, and the 
chief commercial city on the western coast 
of South America. It has a population of 150,000 
or more. The city has large industrial estab- 
lishments, a naval school, a museum of natural 
history and several academic and collegiate insti- 
tutions. - 


Cs) 


nsurrection in Cuba.—<An insurrection 
broke out in Cuba the third week of August, 
led by some of the Liberals who were disap- 
pointed by the results of the last election. The 
government arrested a large number of persons 


charged with inciting revolution, and others | 


for conspiring to assassinate President Palma. 
Among the Liberal leaders arrested was Gen- 
eral Gomez, who was the Liberal candidate for 
President last year. The insurgents developed 
most strength in the province of Pinar del Rio, 
where they captured San Luis, a town of 5,000 
inhabitants, after a fight with the government 
forces. i 


hurch and State.—The breach between 
church and state in France has been wi- 
dened by a papal encyclical which decrees that 


the so-called ‘‘cultural associations’’ prescribed | 


by the French law cannot be formed without 
a violation of the sacred rights of the church. 
These associations are virtually boards of 
trustees, which were to be established in each 
parish, under the terms of the separation act, 
| and were to be responsible for the maintenance 
|of worship. Where church property is not put 
|in the hands of such associations, the law 
| authorizes local authorities to take possession 
of it for charitable uses. Serious consequences 
may follow when this part of the act takes 
| effect next December.—-In Spain a serious 
issue has arisen between the civil and ecclesias- 
| tical authorities. The Catholic clergy refuse to 
| bury in consecrated ground persons who have 
| been married by civil forms only; while the 
government holds that civil marriages are within 
| the prerogatives of the state, and has issued a 
decree forbidding the ecclesiastical restrictions. 
fp Moeerns of Monarchs.—King Edward 
of England visited the Emperor William 
of Germany at Kronberg, August 15th, and the 
two monarchs spent considerable time in confer- 
jence. The presence of Sir Charles Hardinge, 
| under-secretary of the British Foreign Office, 
|and of the German secretary for foreign affairs 
suggested that political questions may have 
| been under consideration. Both the English 
‘and the German press treated the meeting as 
a sign of improved relations both between the 
| monarchs and their peoples. 
merican Politics.—An element of uncer- 
tainty in the approaching Congressional 
elections is the extent to which the influence of 
labor organizations may be felt in close districts. 
The American Federation of Labor has for the 
first time entered the political field, with the 
intention of defeating candidates of either politi- 
cal party whom it regards as unfriendly to the 
interests of labor.——Democratic state conven- 
tions in Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and several other 
| states have declared themselves in favor of the 
nomination of Mr. Bryan for President in 1908, 


& 
| 


| n Blection in Alaska, August 14th, was- 


of special interest as the first at which the 
voters of that district, under the legislation of 
the last session of Congress, have been privileged 
to choose delegates to Congress. The miners’ 
candidates were elected both for the long and 
short terms by considerable pluralities over those 
jof the Republican and pee 
| Democratic parties. 


& 


| Decent Deaths.— | 
Mrs. Pearl Mary | 
Teresa Craigie, who wrote | 
many popular novels and | 
dramas over the signature 
| of ‘John Oliver Hobbes, ’’ 
died suddenly in London, 
August 13th. She was an || resecca sopua cuanxe. 
American by birth, and —— | 
was 39 years old.—Rebecca Sophia Clarke, 
better known as ‘‘Sophie May,’’ author of the 
Little Prudy, Dotty Dimple and Flaxie Frizzle 
| books, which have delighted thousands of 
| young readers, died August 16th, aged 73. 























|"P'he Simplon Geodetic Base.—For tive 

days after the completion of the great Sim- 
plon Tunnel it was practically given over to the 
Swiss Geodetic Survey, in order that a most 
careful measurement of a new geodetic base- 
line, running through the axis of the tunnel, 
from Brigue to Iselle, a distance of about 20 
kilometers, might be made. This measurement 
was so successfully carried out that a difference 
of only three millimeters was found between 
the two measures that were made—one from 
Brigue to Iselle, and the other back again in 
the opposite direction. This is the longest 
geodetic base yet measured, and the only one 
whose two ends are on opposite sides of a great 
mountain mass. It is also believed to possess 
certain advantages in accuracy over previous 
base-lines. It is the only case in which a rail 
way following the line has been used for the 
direet carriage of the apparatus, and the onl) 
one in which the work has been done in arti- 
ficial light. a 


& 


h pnend Elephants.—Prof. Th, Noack, oi 
Brunswick, Germany, has recently de 
scribed a small elephant, only 120 centimeters 
high (47 inches) at the shoulders, and believed 
| to be six years old, which, he says, differs from 
all living elephants in representing a dwarf 
form, and he proposes for it the name Elephas 
pumilio. It comes from the French Congo coun- 
try. This recalls the extinct dwarf elephants 
whose remains have been found in Cyprus, and 
| also the extinct pigmy hippopotamus discovered 
in that island by Dorothea M. A. Bate, a 
skeleton of which has recently been set up in 
the British Museum. This skeleton is only 
55% inches in extreme length, and 26%4 inches 
in height at the withers. 

ontrolled by Hertzian Waves.—At 

Antibes, on the Mediterranean, the French 
| naval authorities have been experimenting with 
|a submarine boat guided from the shore by 
|means of Hertzian electric waves. The boat 
{is driven by an electric motor furnished with 
|a battery of accumulators. A special electric 
| apparatus, called the distributor, controls the 
| steering-gear in accordance with impulses trans- 
|mitted to it from the shore. The operator 
| knows the direction of the vessel’s movements 
| by watching two projecting masts, which at 
|night carry lights. It is said that the electric 
apparatus has been so arranged that no inter 
ference with the movements of the submarine 
is possible from other wireless stations than 
that intended to control them. 


& 





| Ppattles in the Blood. — An interesting 
| record of what may be called, somewhat 
| fancifully, and yet with a certain degree ot 
truth, the battles that occur in the blood of a 
| fever patient between noxious and benign micro 
| organisms was presented at a recent meeting 
|of the Royal Microscopical Society by Doctor 
Bernstein. The patient in this case was suf 
fering from malarial fever. The observations 
were made at intervals of a few minutes during 
a period of five hours. The defenders of the 
patient’s life were a kind of leucocytes, which 
destroyed the malarial parasites. A leucocyte 
would engulf a parasite, which would then be 
seen undergoing a process of disintegration 
inside the leucocyte, and only the pigment 
granules were left. Afterward other leucocytes 
would approach and absorb even these granules. 
C3) 
equine and the Seasons.—Thic 
fact has often been commented on that cat 
alogues of earthquakes appear to indicate a 
greater frequency of such disturbances of the 
crust of the globe in winter than in summer, 
and various explanations have been suggested. 
But Mons. Montessus de Ballore, in a recent 
communication to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, maintains that the increase in the mea! 
number of earthquakes in the colder season i 
apparent and not real, and he explains tli 
anomaly by the suggestion that, such movements 
being more readily noticed inside habitation 
than outdoors, the number recorded is natural! 
| greater at the time when people remain longest 
indoors. ‘é 
\ Oxygen Drill.—The new process 0 
producing intense local heating by means 
of a flame of compressed oxygen is finding 
|many applications. It has been shown that 
| 5,000 times as much heat is developed, in « 
given space, by burning one kilogram of iro! 
with oxygen as by burning one kilogram ol 
hydrogen with oxygen. The use of the oxyge!! 
flame for clearing out plugged-up tap-holes in 
| blast furnaces has been described in this column. 





| | Other uses for it are the piercing of armor 


plates for war-ships and the improvement of 
steel ingots by quickly burning a passage to the 
“*pipes,’’ or empty spaces, often left in such 
ingots in the process of cooling, and filling them 
up with superheated metal. An oxygen blast, 
concentrated in a pointed flame, will, in 18 or 
20 seconds, pierce an armor plate 9 inches in 
thickness. 'To make the same holes by drilling 
would require two or three hours. 
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Fifteen Beautiful Colors and Natural or Clear. 


The most perfect household beautifier on the market. There is a color for everything about the 
house from cellar to garret. The cost of JAP-A-LAC is a trifle, —— its wonderful effect upon 
dilapidated or scuffed furniture, or anything of wood or metal you may have. 


JAP-A-LAC 


APPLIED TO HARD OR SOFT WOOD FLOORS 


will produce a finish as smooth and beautiful as a looking-glass. It is the most durable floor finish made. 
It is as hard as flint and "Wears like iron." During the summer, dust and dirt are carried or blown into 
the house and ground into the floors. Floors should be JAP-A- LAC-ED every fall and spring. If you 
will start to-day y Ja P-A-LAC-ING your floors, you will never let a season go by without going over them 
with JAP-A-LAC. JAP-A-LAC is especially made for use by the housewife. You can JAP-A-LAC 
your floors as easily, and much more cheaply than any one else. JAP-A-LAC will save money and 
— an effect that cannot be detected from the finest finish of the most experienced expert. 
It is a positive pleasure to JAP-A-LAC—the beautiful finish produced will gratify your sense of an 
parently dif ficult job well and easily done — you will become enthusiastic over it— you will find a new 
Ft for saving a few dollars which you can use to advantage in some other way. 

Take a look at your floors—see if they cannot be improved —try JAP-A-LAC on one floor — you 


will find it so easy, that you will not stop until all of your floors look as they did when they were first laid 
and finished. All sizes, 15 cents to $2. 30. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Write for beautiful, ee interesting color card. If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and | 0 cents (except for 
8 Gold, which is 25 cents) to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE Sample 


COLORS OF JAP-A-LAC: (quarter pint can) to any point in the United States. 














FLAT WHITE 

BLUE 
GOLD 
CHERRY 


NATURAL 
MALACHITE GREEN 
USES FOR JAP-A-LAC: 
wees. = Sas Qn : 
REFRIGERATOR - 
PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS ne Address Dept. K-9, 
WICKER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE. RACKS 914 Rockefeller 
INTERIOR WOODWORK — RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES - j , ; ia Building 
WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS \ , 
a h6f ; Cleveland, 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER ya Ay otic. 
WHO SUBSTITUTES. 7 d:\ DR 
Some dealers will try to palm off a substitute, which they claim is ‘‘ just as 
good’’ as JAP-A-LAC. Why do they say—‘‘it’s just as good as JAP-A- 
LAC’’? For this reason they know that JAP-A-LAC is the BEST colored 
varnish made. Every manufacturer of an imitation tells the dealers his material 
is ‘‘ just as good’’ as JAP-A-LAC. This is pretty good proof that JAP-A-LAC 
IS THE BEST. If you want the BEST, INSIST ON JAP-A-LAC. 


OX-BLOOD RED 
BRILLIANT BLACK 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a laate weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


| 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. | 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Y 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SLEEP IN CHILDHOOD. 


HE normal child is a slumberous 
animal by nature’s design. If he 
does not sleep soundly the whole 
night through for eight to ten hours, 
he is not well and should be ex- 
amined to determine the cause. 

A wakeful and night-crying baby 

is, nine times out of ten, a badly fed 
baby. His wakefulness and his erying are the 
calls for relief of a poorly digesting stomach and 
bowels. The food is given too often or in too 
great quantity, or it is of poor quality; and this 
may be the case when the baby is nourished in 

the natural way as well as when it is fed from a 

bottle. 

In older children disturbed rest may be due to a 
variety of causes. Insomnia is very rare in chil- 
dren, but starting in the sleep, screaming, and 
erying with terror are not uncommon. A child 
who suffers from these night-terrors is not well. 

It is sometimes very difficult to determine the 
cause, but there always is a cause, and it should 
be patiently hunted for until found. The search 
should not be limited to the child, for the fault 
may be that the bedclothes are too heavy, or not 
warm enough, or the room may be “stuffy,” or 
sometimes it is simply too dark. The child wakes 
for a second, while turning over, perhaps; and 
finding himself surrounded by Egyptian darkness, 
is filled with terror and shrieks. 

Indigestion may be a cause of disturbed sleep 
in the child as well as in the adult, and it should 
be remembered that this indigestion may reside 
in the intestine, while the stomach performs its 
functions with faithfulness and regularity. 

One of the first signs of disease of the spine, the 
hip, or some other joint, is a night ery, and the 
possibility of some beginning trouble in the back 
or hip should be borne in mind. 

The presence of “adenoids” interfering with a 
proper supply of air to the lungs may be a dis- 
turber of sleep, and so may be latent ear-disease, 
the night ache of a decayed tooth, or even stone 
in the bladder. 

Sometimes night-terrors are a purely nervous 
affection like epilepsy, and sometimes they per- 
sist, like a bad habit, after the existing cause has 
been removed or has disappeared of itself. The 
child who cries out in the night should not be 
shaken and scolded, for if the cause is nervous, 
this will only make the trouble worse; and if 
there is a physical cause for the trouble it should 
be sought for and remedied. 





‘‘HERE BE DIAMONDS!” 

his inscription appeared as long ago as 1750 on 

a map of South Africa. It was not until 1867, 
however, that they were actually discovered. In 
1889 the famous De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Company possessed the richest diamond-fields in 
the world. A description of diamond-mining as 
earried on in these mines is given in the New 
York Sun. 

Diamonds are found in the large deposits of 
lava or “blue ground” that has been forced up 
from the depths in past ages. Each mine consists 
of a large, basin-like crater gradually tapering to 
a great depth. Within a radius of three and a 


Payment to strangers | 


Your name cannot be found 


|of the diamonds mined are stolen. 


|}and seventy-two hundred blacks. 


| drilled until the extracted diamond is ready for 
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| squash things dreadfully. 


| 





| air, “she said she wished I could see ‘spring steal 


| old do you make her by that?” 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





In order to 
discourage the buying of stolen gems, a penalty 
of from five to fifteen years is enforced against 
the buyers. 

The De Beers Company operates seven mines 
and employs fourteen hundred white workmen 
The annual | 


output is from six to eight million carats, or from | 
one to one and a half tons a year. 
It is eight months from the time the rock is 


the assayer’s examination. 
*& 


THE REIGN OF REASON. 


Ithough the son of the house had seen something 
of life, he was impressed by the fine raiment 
and languid grace of the summer boarder at 
Willowbrook Farm. But his father had seen 
more of life. 


“T had thought she was some older than she 
says,”’ remarked the son meditatively one rainy 
morning as he and his father were at work rubbing 
up harnesses. 

“How old does she allow she is?” inquired the 
owner of Willowbrook Farm, no name being 
mentioned. 

“Well, last night as we sat out on the porch,” 
said the young man, with a dreamy, reminiscent 


over the land’ down in the Evangeline country. 
She said, ‘I’ve seen it nine times; I have never 
missed it since I was a girl still in my teens.’ ” 
“Well,” said the father, after a quick glance at 
the uneonscious face opposite his own, “how 


“She can’t be more’n twenty-eight at that rate,” 
said the young man, his eyes apparently fixed on 
a pitehfork. 

“I guess you haven’t considered how backward 
some springs are,’ remarked his father, dryly, 
after a short pause, “and how there’s some of 
’em that don’t do any ‘stealing’ to speak of, on 
account of being behindhand. 

“I’m a-going to let you be the one to go down to 
the village for the mail the rest o’ these summer 
evenings. The ride will kind of air you out—and 
there isn’t going to be much more moon for one 
spell, now she’s quartering in this rain.” 


* 


ONE SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


othing gave Mrs. Compton more delight than 

her flower-garden, and nothing caused her 
more anxiety. ‘You see, we’ve had a good many 
unfortunate experiences,” she explained to a 
sympathetic friend. 


“Tt’s not very large, and one year the hose was 
left running by mistake while I was called away, 
and it washed it all out of the ground; it was just 
Starting. 

“Then another year some hens ate it—no, it was 
some sort of worms that ate it below the ground, 
and then the hens scratched the rest of it from the 


op. 

“And it’s such a nice place for the dogs and cats 
to lie! I really can’t blame them, but they do 
Mr. Compton thinks 
verhaps I’d be better satisfied to np | shrubs or 
yushes all started, you know. I’ve held to the 
flower-garden idea, but one of our neighbors has 
bought some lambs, and I think I shall wait till 
I see what they do before I start in again. 

“Last year I didn’t really Pe anything to pick 
for the house till the tenth of September, and the 
next week we had a frost. 

“I think gardening is perfectly lovely, but one 
does need patience.” 


* & 


AN UNSUNG HERO. 


M™“ a man has laid down his life simply and 
unhesitatingly, without thought of the laurel 
wreaths of fame. The truest heroism strikes no 
attitudes. Dramatic sentiment expresses itself 
on the stage, but in real life self-sacrifice is direct 
and without pose. The negro whose bravery is 
recorded in the book of the 44th Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia probably never dreamed that 
he was a hero. 

A flatboat full of soldiers and negroes had at- 
tempted to land at Rodman’s Point, but were 
repulsed by a terrific fire of Confederate bullets. 
Those who had got out of the boat tumbled back 
into it in great haste and endeavored to push off. | 





| But the flatboat stuck fast in the mud. 


The shot rained hot and heavy. Suddenly one 


| of the negroes exclaimed: 


half miles, five of the world’s leading diamond- | 


mines are located. Here the Kaffir boys work in 
gangs of twenty-five to forty, drilling and blasting 
the hard blue rock. The walls are worked until 
they break through into another chamber. 

When it reaches the surface the precious earth 
is automatically conveyed to the dumping-grounds. 
Ilere it is spread to a depth not exceeding ten 
inches and allowed to remain from three to six 
months, according to the rapidity with which it 
disintegrates. When finally sent to the washing 
machines it is mixed with water and passed 
through revolving screens filled with holes. 

This method of handling is being superseded by 
mechanical sorters which consist of several in- 
clined perforated shelves, loaded with grease. 
The diamonds stick to the grease, while all other 
material passes from one shelf to another. 

Great precautions are taken against theft. All 
employés are engaged for three months, during 
which time they are kept under close guard. 
While they are not at work they are confined in a 
large compound surrounded by high fences. A 
centrai store is located in this enclosure. The 
men enter and depart by long, subterranean pas- 
sages which lead from the compound to the mines. 
Towers are located from which powerful search- 
lights are operated at night. The employés are 
also searched every evening, 


| 


| 





| 


“Somebody’s got to die to git us out ob dis, an’ 
it may’s well be me.” 

aes out, he pushed the boat into free water, 
and then fell, pierced by five bullets. 


® © 


SUBJECTIVE DROWNING. 


he dentist’s chair was tipped so far back that | 

escape for the village seamstress, a lady of 
remarkable conversational ability, was impossible. | 
Wads of absorbent cotton were tucked beneath 
her tongue, some patent appliance held her jaws 
apart, and all the lower half of her countenance 
except one back tooth was concealed under a 
decidedly damp rubber dam. The patient’s mouth 
was full of water, speech was impossible, and the 
poor, naturally talkative lady was suffering ago- | 
nies of discomfort. 

The engrossed dentist paid no heed to her 
squirmings nor to the appealin her eyes. Fortu- 
nately, however, the patient’s hands were free. 
pg ee in the reticule that hung from her belt, 
a a forth paper and pencil and wrote: 
“Help! 


Help! I’m drowning.” 


& 


NO RELATIVE OF HIS. 


|B pepe aged two-and-a-half, had been naughty ; 
to punish him his mother tied him in his high 
chair and kept him there for one hour, by the 
clock, 

His father pot home before the hour was quite 
up, and asked the youngster why he was tied up. 

“Father,” replied Duncan, pointing an accusing 
Sneer . his mother, “I’m completely surprised at | 
that lady. 
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EMBARRASSING ATTENTIONS. 


“A %:" said meandering Mike, “is one o’ the 
few animals dat’ll foller a man.” 

Plodding Pete seemed to consider this statement | 
for a moment, says the Washington Star, and 
then answered: i 

“That’s so. One was follering me yesterday so | 


In spite of all this care ten to fifteen per cent. | fast I could hardly keep ahead of him.” 


SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 


| single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adv. 








LEARN TO DRAW. 


You can master free-hand drawing in from five to 
ten lessons by mail. Our course is indorsed by over 
900 people. Write for particulars. 


FRANK ABORN, 1596 E. 82d St., Cleveland, 0. 


GET THE BEE FEVER. 


Hundreds glad they gotit. Write for amateur’s story 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s free. He 








found money in it. Sample copy GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE free also. (6 mo. trial 25c.) Money 
back if not satisfied. The A. I. ROOT CO., . Ohio. 

rabbits, birds. 


Oil your gun 

with ‘3-in- 

One” and every 
shot goes straight to the mark. Makes trigger 
work right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. 
Write to G. W. COLE COMPANY, 139 Broadway, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle—FRER. 


A S T M A N Deciding 


where to take your Business Course, 
write to Eastman, the “best business college 





in America.” It will save much time and | 


many dollars to know what Eastman can do 

for you that the ordinary business school 

cannot. Secures positions for all graduates 

of Complete Commercial Course. Address, 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
or 119 W. 125th St., New York, N.Y. 





A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN. | 


No lady need show a deficient bust measure. 
Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
is the only garment that builds up 
the figure, producing the high bust 
and tapering waist effect so essen- 
tial to present styles. pro padding 
or interlining required. No pres- 
sure on heart, lungs or stomach. 
The illustrations show the merits 
of the garment. The back view 
shows the manner of adjust- 

= ment. Try 

the posi- 
tion ; it 
will 
















throw 

your 

shoulders 
back natural- 
ly and expan 
the chest. 


$1.50, asx your DEALER for 


PATENTED. 


It is your guarantee against un- 
satisfactory substitutes. If he 
cannot supply you, send us your 
order with your dealer’s name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. 
Made in corset sateen, white or 
drab,also white summer netting. 
Best Grade, $1.50. am 
Medium, 81.00. p id. 
Give bust and waist measure 
and length of waist from armpit 
to waist line. Write for inter- 
esting Catalogue. FREE 


EEK. 
COMBINED. THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 
} 1332 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





$1.00. SAHLIN. | 
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| Have Your Suits 
Made to Order. 


Any one can tell when 
a woman’s clothes are 
made for her. There is 
a perfection of fit—a 
becomingness and in- 
dividuality about them 
that cannot be had in 
ready-made garments, 
no matter what price 
you pay for them. 

Thousands of women 
who have realized this 
fact are to-day our 
regular customers. 

Our prices for gar- 
ments made to your order 
are lower than your local 
storekeeper ashe for the 
ready-made kind. 
| You take no risk 


> Any dis- 


reason whatever 
means your Money 
Back without 
question. 


Fall Suits 


Finely tailored in the 
Latest New York Styles, 


56 0° 29 


Our Style Book gives 
ousull particulars and 
iustraces over 100 F 
styles now popular in New York. It is sent free, 
| together with samples chosen from our enor- 





mous stock of fashionable Fall materials. 
The Style Book illustrates: 
VISITING COSTUMES . 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
NEW FALL SKIRTS . . . $3.50 to 815 
FALL & WINTER COATS 86.50 to $25 
ULSTERS & RAIN COATS 88.75 to $20 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any 


part of the U. S., which means a lig saving to you. 

toany part of the U.S. our New 
We Send Free Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and contain- 
ing our eo gh ge Measurement rt; alsoa large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY: You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 


+ 86.00 to 820 














U.S. CLOTHES PIN 






CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF 
the line if you use this clothes pin; the spring 
does the business. 


buys a dozen of us by mail if your 
15¢. dealer hasn’t them; 2 A h- 25c. 








Because - biscuit day 
will be a red letter 
day in this house. 
and next Friday the 
bread will be good: 
and when the pies 
are baked the pastry 
will be perfect: 
and if they want 
rolls, the rolls will 
be gorgeous: and 
our grocer brings 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- 
and that's reason enough 
to be Deelighted” 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 
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Two Little Igorrote Musicians 
BY FRANCES DENSMORE 





—a bright little fellow, devoted to the 

family. When the doctor came to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, of course Antero 
came with him, and it was there that I made 
his acquaintance. 

Every day he could be seen dancing in the 
Igorrote village, and those who saw him prob- 
ably imagined him to be a wild boy, for he wore 
only the scanty costume of the natives. ‘This 
costume consisted of a girdle round his 
waist and a little basket on his head. The 
basket was really his pocket, and was very 
necessary to a trouserless boy. It would 
hold about as much as an ordinary pocket, 
and was worn like a little hat on the back 
of his head, held in place by a string under 
his ‘‘bangs.’’ Antzero could speak very good 
English, and had been a pupil in the gov- 
ernment school at Manila, so of course he 


—— was the doctor’s house boy in Manila 














ANT RO. 


could understand the remarks of the visitors. 
He translated them into Igorrote for the benefit 
of his friends, as they sat in a cirele after their 
danees. The Amerieans were much interested 
in the Filipinos at the fair, without ever sus- 
pecting how much they, in turn, amused and 
interested the natives! 

Antero loved music. He knew many Igorrote 
songs, which he sang as he worked about the 
house in Manila. He also knew some little 
English songs, and it was very hard for him 
to keep his musical ideas down to the monotonous 
droning of his countrymen from the remote 
villages. He could almost sing the first verse 
of ‘‘America,’’ and these Igorrotes, who had 
never been to school, knew only the ‘‘ya-ya’’ 
of their native songs. 

When the sun was setting Antero loved to 
hear the band play ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ and across the bamboo paling of the 
Igorrote village he could see the flag come slowly 
down the lofty flagstaff on the parade-ground. 

The pennies clattered in the copper gong 
placed on the ground like a Salvation Army 
girl’s tambourine, when the Igorrotes finished a 
“‘song.’? Whenever a penny was thrown, one 
of the squatting musicians called explosively, 
“IT chank you!” and felt quite proud to know 
so much English. 

One day an American girl stopped to hear 
the music. Antero had seen her before, and 
thought she must like Igorrote songs, for she 
seemed to be writing them in a book. She 
tossed a coin toward the gong, but being a girl, 
she did not throw very straight, and it fell on, 
the ground. Quick as thought Antero picked 
up the coin and placed it in the gong, looking 
up at the American girl with a smile, and sing- 
ing: 





I thank you, . 


I thank you. 


The girl smiled back at him and wrote it 
down in her book. Antero wondered if she 
were a school-teacher. In the short experience 
of his little life only school-teachers smiled at 
little Igorrote boys. 

Under a tree in the Igorrote village was a 
musical instrument so primitive that the most 
important part of it was solid earth. A very 
small boy was playing on it when I discovered 
it. For some time I stood unnoticed behind 
him as he twanged its single string and sang 
in a clear, childish voice the words ‘‘Ta-ra-ra 
Boom de-ay’’ toa tune of his own making. 

1 asked him the name of his instrument, and 
he replied, with a pretty accent, ‘‘Boy’s Mu- 
seek.’? It consisted of a string, or rather a 
narrow strip, of bamboo, stretched on the 
ground, with a bit of stick for a ‘‘bridge.’’ 

After he had scampered away I measured 
the string with a bit of pink cord from some 
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| day I was rewarded. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. \@@peccmatesss Gay 





| one’s lunch-box, and on comparing this with 
|a tape line, I found his string to be fifty-one 
inches long. The ends were securely anchored 
by being wrapped round large stones, packed 
closely in the earth. 

Under the middle of the string was a hole in 
the ground about seven inches deep and five 
inches in diameter, carefully lined with stones, 
like a little well. Over this was a round piece 
of tin,—evidently the cover of a fruit can,—and 
on this tin was the little stick which supported 
the string and formed the bridge of this primitive 
banjo. The boy squatted beside his ‘‘museek,’’ 
and twanged the string, first on one side of the 
bridge, then on the other. 





about a third apart, as if one played C and E 











“ TA-KA-RA BOOM DE-AY.” 


on a piano that was badly out of tune. He 
seemed quite happy until a little crowd of spec- 
tators had gathered round him. Then he took 
the bridge from beneath the string, letting it 
snap down tightly on the ground, covered the 
bridge and the bit of tin with a large flat stone, 
and frisked away, the ends of his girdle fluttering 
round his little brown legs. 

Again and again I returned to the place, 
hoping to hear more of this quaint music. One 
There sat the boy—his 
little brown body soft and warm in the sunshine, 
and his red girdle giving a touch of color to the 
picture. He was alone in that part of the village, 
and as he twanged the bamboo string, he poured 


was the best music I heard in the Igorrote village. 

It was a song, and not the sharp, explosive 
yelp heard in the circle of head-hunters. Perhaps 
in the child’s mind there was a thought of the 
blue mountains and the rice paddies of Luzon— 
or a memory of the broad ocean that stretched 
away to an unknown horizon. 


& & 


FITTED TO ITS PLACE. 


I adaptations in nature seem to be most 
nearly perfect among the lower forms of 
life, as if nature could arrange these matters 
better than reason and acquired experience can 
provide for the needs of life. In ‘‘The Log of 
a Sea Angler’’ Mr. C. F. Holder tells much 
about the life in California waters, and one of 
the most interesting things is what he says of 
the kelpfish. 


Along the Santa Catalina coast, at extreme 
low tide, the >: lies in such thick, involved 
masses that it forms an almost impassable 
barrier. ‘These huge vines, which do not indi- 
cate a rocky coast, fasten to small rocks or 
stones anywhere in water of medium depth 
from a few yards to half a mile from shore; 

when cast up they show the short roots 
coiled about some small object with a vise-like 
grip. These floating gardens afford a home to 
a multitude of animals, strange because they 
have insensibly taken on a singular means of 
~ a, ion, mimicking the tone or color of the 


These animals include crabs, shell-less mol- 
lusks and fishes. One of the crabs, which is 
nearly two inches across, is so perfect an imi- 
tation of the kelp that when lying directly 
before my eyes it was almost impossible to see 
unless it moved. It has peculiar points and 
— which further intensify the resemblance. 

uying on the great leaves are numbers of slug- 
like creatures, ‘‘shells,’’ without shells, tinted 
green, safe in this protection from nearly all 
intruders. 


in a fish called the kelpfish. 
in length, the exact color of the kelp, with a 
| long, continuous dorsal fin, frilled exactly like 
| the edge of the leaf. Did the fish dart about, 
or comport itself as other fishes, it would at 
once be observed, but it does nothing of the 
kind. It lies at the bottom, or near it, standing 
habitually — its head, with its tail extending 
upward with the shorter kelp leaves, and in 
this position, hanging in the gardens, waves 
to and fro with every swell that sways the 
forest of Alga. 

I have looked for these fishes, watching every 
leaf, and finally discovered the elusive creature 
under my eye not three feet away. Many of 


these fishes have been examined through a 
water-box or glass-bottom boat, and in almost 
every instance they were poised or holding 
themselves in some peculiar position, which 
made it almost impossible to distinguish them 
from the green masses of weed in the mysterious 
currents. 





Strange as it may seem, these tones were | 


out his little soul in an Igorrote melody, which | 
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Beautiful Souvenir Post-Cards| 


|} in choice sets at wholesale prices. Package of 
samples and prices mailed for eight cents in stamps. 
Thistle Manufacturing Co., 564 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


crown Strawberry Plants. 
po-4 Et ty Be gtd td pe 


Send for Catalogue. C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. | 


RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 

Farms, Factories, Etc. | 
Our system of Tanks and Tank | 
Towers is adaptable toany need. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 

112 High St., Boston. } 
We also supply Windmills, Gasoline | 
engines, Ete. 











SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


No finer place can be found than 
the Adirondacks in September. 








The air is cool and bracing, the 
scenery beautiful, and the sense of 
perfect rest that comes with the night 
is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached 
from all directions by the 








“America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For acopy of ‘““he Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,” send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 
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Water Supply fer | 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or 
leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
















up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 




















SEND FOUR CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needa. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


ToiLcet Paper 


The 














But the most remarkable resemblance is seen | 
It is about a foot | 





Best 
Toilet 
Paper 
in the 
World 
in a 
Neat, 
Clean, 


Handy 











Package. 


A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—one sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 

Eight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year. Kach package 
comes in a patented, handy and dust- 
proof box, with convenient hanger, ready 
for instant use anywhere. 

If dealer doesn’t carry“ Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day for Sree samples and prices. 
THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 

116 Bedford St., Boston. 
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MBE 
l= PAGE'S GLUE "= 


Does not set quickly like ng tS =) 
and has four times the strength (Offic 
test, 1 in. eq. hard pine butted, registered 
1620 |ba. before parting). Used by the best 
4 wechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
Suable in honsehold use, for Furniture, 
China, | vory, Books, Leather.and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desired, 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
@ mailed for 12c.if yourdealer hasn’t our line. 
PACE’S PHOTO PASTE, 
2 Oz. size retails 5c. ; by mail, 10e. 
’'S MUCILACE, 
This Label 2 oz. size retails 5e.; by mail, 10c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO,, 148 Eesex Ave.. Gloucester, Mass, 


DENTACURA | 
ey TOOTH PASTI 


ZA 





without 










Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet 

For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘“faking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 





A 
Swell 


Affair 


Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache fnstant/ as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread inthe mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don't take them. See that 
you get Dent's Toothache Gum, Yellow 
Label, at all druggists or by mail, ibe. Dent's 
Corn Gum, cures corns and buniona, 16c. 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








Suppose you lost 
your position! 


Have you prepared yourself for such 
an emergency ? 

How long could you get along with- 
out employment ? 

If you have been laying away a small 
sum each week, which in its turn has 
been accumulating interest for you, the 


sudden loss of employment cannot seri- 
ously inconvenience you. 
It is easy to start an account with the 


Slater Trust Company. 
Begin to-day with $5.00 if you can’t 
spare more. 


We pay 4% on savings, 
and compound the interest semiannually. 


The Slater Trust Company has been 
established since 1855. It has 8,800 
depositors and a total savings account of 
over $6,250,000. Is one of the oldest 
and strongest financial institutions of 
Pawtucket. 

Write to-day for booklet on banking 
by mail and investigate. 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 























| WINCHESTER i 
| 


HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS |} 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 

Do away with that 

“Cold Room.” 
Especially adapted 
for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 
SMITH € THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, Mass. 
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Every houseKeeper will be inter- 
ested in our new range—which is a marked 
departure from the usual style and em- 
bodies many radical changes. We call it the 


PALACE 
Or 


In this range we have omitted the 
old End Hearth—so often in the way 
and occupying so much space. We have also 
added more area to the top of the range by means 
of an extra shelf at the left. 


The ashes are caught in a hod 
far below the grate— which is bet- 
ter for the durability of the grate 
and makes the removal of the 
ashes simpler and more cleanly. 


The coal hod—same size as the ash hod and 
alongside it—is out of the way, yet easy to get at. 


All of the other 
famous and exclu- 
sive Crawford im- 
proved features are 
present: 


























. The Single Damper (patented). One movement regulates fire 
and oven. Worth the price of the range. 


. Improved Dock-Ash Grate (patented). Makes a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep overnight. -Saves fuel. 


. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. Prevent heat leakage and insure better 
baking. 


. Perfected Oven. Extra large, asbestos-lined heat-saving back, 
revolving bottom, five heights for racks. The quickest, surest baker 
and most perfectly controlled oven ever made. 


. Reliable Oven Indicator. Tells the heat of the oven accurately. 
Entirely outside of the oven and consequently not affected by grease, 
smoke, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 


Crawfords have more improvements than all others combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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